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TOTEMS INSCRIBED UPON PAPUAN SKULLS 
INTRODUCTION BY MR. G. A. DORSEY. 


While considerable numbers of crania from New Guinea 
have been described, and while the type of the Papuan is fairly 
well determined, it has seemed that the collection which fur- 
nishes the basis of this essay combines a sufficient number of 
characters to make its description of interest and importance. 
In the first place the skulls come trom a single locality, having 
been received from a native chief who used them for the adorn- 
ment of his house and prized them, it is said, as trophies of 
war. In the second place each skull has been decorated in the 
frontal region by desdgns in incised lines, and the jaws are bound 
to the skull by banages. 

Noattempt has been made to compare the results obtained 
in the present examination with those of previous investigators. 
This is to be regretted, but the available literature on the sub 
ject is not sufficient to make the undertaking at all satisfactory * 
This beeing the case only the facts which have been obtained by 
observation have been recorded. In the first part there isa 
somewhat detailed description of each skull, the collection being 
divided according to sex, then follows a summary in which the 
two sexes are contrasted and averages for the entire series given, 
together with a table of measurements and plates There is 
finally, in the second part, a description of the frontal carvings 
and the bandages by Prof. W. H. Holmes,to whom Iam much 
indebted for consenting to undertake this work. 

As may be seen, the collection comprises sixteen skulls, 
distributed as follows: Males, eight; females, seven; child, one. 
Apart from the child’s skull there is very little discrepancy in 
the age of the crania. The average may be put at about thirty- 
five to forty years, but one skull having the basilar synchondrosis 
open, and none of them showing any signs of considerable age. 
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The skulls are, as a rule, long and narrow, with compressed 
frontal region, fairly well developed parietal eminences which are 
usuaily situated pretty well back. There isa marked difference 
between the two sexas in the dimensions. Thus, the average 
maximum length in the male is 182 mm., in the female the aver- 
age is17I1 mm. The longest cranium measured is I9gI mm., 
that of a male; the shortest is 164 mm., belonging to a female. 
The average maximum width of the male crania is 131 mm., of 
the female 127 mm. The range of variation for the entire series 
is from 118mm.to 140mm. Adopting the classification of Prof. 
Flower for the cephalic index, it appears that the male crania are 
without a single exception, dolichocephalic, having a mean index 
of 71, with a maximum of 74 and a minimum index of 65, the 
series as a whole being remarkably uniform. There is even 
more uniformity in the indices of the seven females, with the 
exception of one skull which has the low index of 65. The other 
six range from 72 to 77, andaverage 75,and with the addition of 
the index of of 65 the mean total average for the temale index is 
73. As the glabella contributes not a littte to lower the index 
in the male cranium, the difference between the two sexes is no 
more than we should expect to find. The decided dolichoceph- 
lacism of the entire series is extremely interesting in view of the 
probability, as shown by Turner, of the existence of a brachyce- 
phalic as well asa dolichocephalic type on the island of New 
Guinea, and I more than ever regret that the exact locality from 
which the collection under consideration comes is nct known. 
It may be noted here, however, that the uniformity which gener- 
ally prevails in the cephalic index, as well as in the other impor- 
tant indices of the cranium. render it extremely likely that the 
crania are froma single locality. How much light can be 
thrown onthe location of this region by the carvings on the 
frontal bones remains yet to be seen. 
REMARKS ON DECORATIVE FEATURES BY WM. H. HOLMES. 

Our information in regard to the crania described by Dr’ 
Dorsey in the preceding pages merely enables us to locate them 
in a general way in the island of New Guinea. The sea captain 
who brought them to this country affirmed, so it is stated, that 
they were obtained from a native chief, and it is probable that 
they came from the vicinity of some of the ports of the island. 
That they came from this island is confirmed by the craniologi- 
cal characters of the specimens, and more especially by their 
unique embellishments, the latter differing from those of Borneo 
and other islands from which examples have been secured. 

As a matter of course in an island of the great size of New 
Guinea, thereare numerous more or less distinct groups to 
people, and corresponding groups of art phenomena, and when 
these become better known there will probably be little difficulty 
in relegating these sknils to their proper people and province. 

















Two Views of Male Skull 
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It seems not unlikely that they are from the northern shores ot 
the Papuan Gulf, in the British protectorate, since the decorative 
designs seem to affiliate pretty closely with those of this dis- 
trict, as illustrated by Haddon;* and Chalmers describes en- 
graved skulls as commonly preserved in the temples of that 
locality. } 

It seems pretty well established that skulls of friends as well 
as of foes were preserved and prized by these peoples, and I get 
the impression from the care taken of thespecimens under con- 
sideration, and the tasteful elaboration of the decorative features, 
that they were the skulls of members of the tribes or families 
owning them, rather than of enemies. Chalmers is quoted by 
Haddon as saying that he saw in the temples of the village of 
Maina “numerous skulls of men, women andchildren, crocodiles 
and wild boars, also many breasts of the cassowary. All are 
carved and many painted. Thc human skulls are of those who 
nave been killed and eaten. * * * I fancy each man who 
has killed or helped to kill a foe has his own peculiar painting 
and carving on the skull.”* This author suggests that the 
skulls may have been used as offerings to the wicker images 
seen inthe temples. It is possible that Chalmers’ idea that the 
skulls seen were the skulls of enemies taken in battle was only 
a guess. I do not have sufficient of the literature of the subject 
at hand to enter into a discussion of this point, but believe it to 
be a fact sufficiently well established that among many of the 
insular peoples skulls of friends and relatives were preserved and 
revered as sacred relics, and even in cases became the subject of 
superstitious veneration or worship; and this is certainly much 
more reasonable than to suppose that any such feelings should 
extend to the skulls ofstrangers andenemies. It is undoubtedly 
true, however, that the skulls of enemies were and still are taken 
and preserved by these and many other peoples; the reason most 
commonly given being the belief that they imparted to the 
possessor some of the enviable qualities of the person represented, 
beside no end of magic influence. These skulls were used as 
drinking cups and may have been thought to impart extraordin- 
ary properties to the liquin used. Employed thus and for cere- 
monial purposes they were probably painted, engrrved or other- 
wise ornamented, but I have difficulty in believing they would 
be carefully kept intact, preserved with great care and elabor- 
ately ornamented as are the skulls here considered. 

The preservation of these skulls was evidently a matter of 
much concern to the owners. It was essential that they should 
be perfect in every detail. Especial care was taken that no part 
should be lost. The jaws were secured by fastenings at the 
right and left and in front. The teeth were carefelly tied in and 
when lost were replaced by artificial teeth made of wood or 
other material shaped in imitation of the original teeth. 
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Fig. 5. 


Child’s Skull. 
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It is apparent that not only were the crania of this collec- 
tion cared for in the most scrupulous manner, but that zsthetic 
considerations were of importance. All the seventeen skulls are 
decorated with designs engraved on the frontal bone, and in two 
cases (40,613 and 40,618) the figures extend back over the cor- 
onal suture to the parietal bones. Viewed from the front all are 
centrally placed, as seen in the plates. In execution the work is 
not of a high order; the scratchy lines, evidently engraved in the 
main with a sharp point, straggle about in a haphazard way. 
My illustrations, figures 7 to 13, engraved one-half actual size, 
were secured by working over carefully made rubbings with a 
fine pen point, thus preserving, as far as possible, the scratched 














Fig. 7. Engraved Design From Skull. 


effects. Some ofthem are quite deep, but none are regular or 
even, while the broader areas are, in many cases, worked down 
slightly all over by scratchinfi and scrapiug. All the designs 
are comparatiuely simple, not embodying more than two or 
three elements in any case. It is my impression that all are 
significant, being totems or having their origin in the crude 
mythologic conceptions of the people. Nearly all embody 
easily distiuguished animal forms The more formal examples, 
approaching the purely geometric, are also doubtless animal 
derivatives or representations of land, water or other natural 
phenomena. 
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REMARKS BY THE EDITOR ON THE INSCRIBED 
FIGURES 


The above extracts are from publication 21, Anthropological 
series, Vol. 11, No. 1, Field Columbian Museum. The cuts 
used are those which appeared in the publication and which 
have been kindly loaned. The designs of making the extracts 
is not so much to describe the anatomical characteristics of the 
skulls, nor even to show the characteristic ornamentation, but to 
exhibit the totemistic figures as to draw attention to the strik- 
ing resemblance between them and the figures which are very 
common among the tribes of North America. The most strik- 
iny analogies are contained in the emblematic mounds of the 
state of Wisconsin. The very conventional shapes which are 
found upon the skulls are also very common in these earthworks 
or gigantic bas-reliefs. It is not claimed that there is any con- 
nection between these widely separated peoples, but the analo- 
gies are all the more suryrising on this account. The Papuans 
and the Maoris and the Australians constitute three divisions; of 
these the Australians form the first division, the Figures-the peo- 
ple of the sccond division, while the Samoans, Tongas, the in- 
hebitants of the Caroline Islands, Marquesas and the Sandwich 








Fig. 8. Engraved Design from Skull Fig.9g. Engraved Design 
From Skull. 
Islands belong to the third or eastern division. The native re- 
ligions of these widely separated people was quite similar. It 
consisted in the worship of elementary spirits and deified ances- 
tors, evil demons; also the practicc of diviuation, the taboo or 
practice of rendering certain persons and thinfis sacred, and a 
great veneration for the dead. Tatooing was very common 
among them andespecially among the Maoris. Tatoo marks 
were considered by the Maoris not only a sign of dignity but as 
adding to their fierce appearance when in battle. (See Journal of 
Anthropological Institute, April, 1885. Article by J. H. Carey 
Nicholls, F. R.G.S.) The deified ancestors of the race were 
held in high estimation and were represented in the council 
houses inthe form of wooden idols of life size, elaborately carved 
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with flaunting eyes, protruding tongues, defiant mien, and painted 
with red and white pigments, calculated to inspire the Maoris 
with a feeling of superstitious veneration. These were regarded 
as the progenitors of the principal tribes. The idols remind us 
of the carved figures that were common among the Cherokees 
and Choctaws of the Gulf States. The custom of burying with 
the Chief or warrior his weapons and accoutrements also reminds 
us of the American custom. 

The principal weapon of war was a spear-like instrument, 
beautifully carved to represent a grotesque human head, from 
which the tongue protruded. In the New Hebrides it was the 
customto represent the Chief who had gone to the Shades by 
carved woodenimages called “mummies.” Some of these have 
red skulls, covered with sun-baked clay to make them look like 
faces and all real objects of worship. 

They have also in this island representations of the sun and 
moor carved upon grave stones; as well as carved faces showing 
that there was a worship of the heavenly bodies as well as ances- 
tors. The official hieroglyphic for the soul of the dead is a con- 
ventional face, the superstition being that the dead ordered the 
affairs of the earth. Wooden “demits” are placed within a house 
which is in the middle of a semi-circle on the top of which is a 
face of hideous and ferocious aspect. Stone “demits” also have 
crescent moons and rainbows painted on them. The tattooing 
and head-baking are the most remarkable customs among these 


———— 









Fig.1o. Bird Totem From Skull. Fig. 11. Engraved Design 
from Skull. 

tribes. See B. T. Somerville’s notes on the Island of the New 
Hebrides, Journal of Anthropological Institute. August, ’93.) 
The custom was to tattoo the face during life with various 
figures; after death to cut the figures deeply with dyed chisels 
made of bone, thus making deep furrows iu the skin, perpetua- 
ting the patterns and accentuating them by a postmortem pro- 
cess; this will perhaps account for the figures which were in- 
scribed upoh the Papuan skulls, though the tattooing was gener- 
ally on the face instead of on the top of the head. It was the 
custom, however, among the North American tribes to scarify 
the head. leaving the hair to represent the totems. The skulls 
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which were discovered by Mr. Cushing in the Florida Keyes 
still contained the totems which had been marked in this way. 
The reverse of this may have been common among the Papuans. 
scarifying the head with the totems. It was no uncommon 
thing for the head of a beloved relative to be embalmed. It was 
a superstition that departed chiefs and prominent ancestors, in 
some mysterious way, were continually present among the pev- 
ple. A very striking analogy is found in the custom of expos- 
ing the skulls of the heads of enemies on posts as trophies of 
value, while those ofthe friends were sacredly guarded; these 
were exposed near the village so that their prowess might be 
seen, exactly as the North American Indians were accustomed 
to fasten the scalps of their enemies to posts near their villages. 
The baked heads of the Maoris were preserved, all bearing 
marks of the tattooing. The process of embalming consisted in 
the removal of the interior and baking. Head-hunting was 
more in the nature of the war-like practice of scalping. The 
honor of the warrior consisted in the number of skulls or heads 
he could gather as the number of scalps did among Indian 
warriors. Among the Southern tribes heads seem to have been 
gathered, for the excavations of the mounds have in a few cases 
revealed heads that were separate from the bodies. The writer 
has found among the Emblematic mounds bodies which had 








Fig. 12. Serpent Mouth from Skull. 


been “bundled” and placed in rows with a head on top of each 
bundle or flat heap of bones, the totem symbol of the clan being 
found in theshape of the bas-relief in earth, the effigy ofa turtle 
or frog or pigeon or a swallow being very common. 

As to the animal figures on the skulls and their resemb- 
lance to the animal figures, or totems, it is difficult to account 
for them. The sun symbols in the shape of dotted circles is 
world wide. It may have been transmitted from continent to 
island and from island to distant continent. The same symbol 
is found in Central America covering the robes of the priests, as 
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well as in Babylonia and Chaldea, and the same kind of peaked 
cap is seen on the head of the priests. But when we come to 
the bird figures, the frogs, duck and the serpent mouth, and find 
that they have the same conventional shape in Wisconsin and 
Tennessee that they have among the Papuans of New Guniea we 
are non-plussed. Thesun symbol is not often found in so close 
connection with the animal effigies but it is often seen in connec- 
tion with the serpent figures, and what is more the inscribed 





Fig. 13. Serpent Symbol from the Mounds.* 


*This cul is given to show the resemblanco between the totems on the skulis and those among 
the mounds, as the mouth and the concentrate circles are very similar in both cases. 





shells which contain the serpent symbol and the sun symbol 
combined are generally found on the bodies of the buried dead, 
showing the same superstition aboutthe connection of the soul 
with the totem of the clan or individual prevailed among the un- 
civilized tribes throughout the world. May it not be that the 
custom of inscribing these animal figures on the skulls is a sur- 
vival of the Zoolatry which prevailed, and a proof of the wide 
distribution of the totem system. 
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THE BONE AGE IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 

The description given by Mr. G. E. Laidlow of the bone 
relics in Canada introduces the question whether there was not 
a bone age in Europe and in America. The division of the pre- 
historic period into the three ages is based upon the preponeer- 
ance of rude stone, polished stone and bronze relics, though no 
one claims that there was any hard and fast lines between them 
or even that any one age was entirely free from the relics which 
preponderated in the other. This is certainly true of the more 
advanced ages for the Neolithic age presents so many rude stone 
relics that it is at times difficult to distinguish it from the Paleo- 
lithic; and the Bronze age presents so many stone and copper 
relics that it is difficult to draw the line between the two. Now 
it is even claimed by some that there was a copper age between 
the Neolithic and the Bronze, and that copper was a matter of 
commerce between the people on the Mediterranean and _ those 
to the Northward. The Bronze was introduced into Europe 
after the discovery of the mines, and when tin was _ sufficiently 
abundant to be amalgamated with copper and make a new 
metal. This would bring the Bronze age to a comparatively 
late period, and would place the Copper age in the same relative 
age in Europe that it is in America. The Bone age of course 
would be much earlier than copper and would naturally come 
between the Paleolithic andthe Neolithic and might well be es- 
tablished as indicating an intermediate stage of progress and a 
specific candition of society. 

There are many bone relics on the islands off the Coast of 
California. The consignments sent to the museums are replete 
with shells and benes, some of weather worn and water worn, 
indicating a very considerable age, though no such age as_ the 
Paleolithic relics exhibit. These shell relics are generally 
wrought into artistic shapes, probably used as ornaments of the 
person as the colors are bright and beautiful, the abalone shells 
being very abundant. Thebone implements are rude but were 
evidnntly very useful in the industrial arts. Wemay say that 
the letteral on seashore tribes of California were in the Bone age, 
though they had a few pecked stone relics and some _ pottery. 
The hunter tribes of upper Canada were also in the Bone age. 
Those on the borders of the Great Lakes, in New York State 
andin New England were in the Neolithic age, as_ polished 
stone rclics were very abundant among them. 

A comparison between the relics of the ash-beds of Canada 
and those of the caves of Europe will be appropriate in view of 
this possible submission. It may be necessary to make the dis- 
tinction bctween the cave contents much closer and recognize the 
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horizons in them very carefully before we are prepared to draw 
this comparison, but this is a work which should be done whether 
there was any Bone age or not. 


The discovery of bone relics among the ash beds of Can- 
ada reminds us of the discoveries of relics in the bone-caves 
of Cracow in Poland by Prof. F. Romer. In these caves there 
were many bone relics, but they are associated with the re- 
Imains of extinct animals and evidentlyb elonged to the Paleo- 
tithicage. There were different caves, some of which con- 
tained relics belonging to the Noelithic age, but others con- 
ained relics which must be ascribed to the earliest epoch of 
the Paleolithic age. The following description of them is 
taken from the monograph prepared by Prof. Romer: “The 
cave of JARZMANOWICE is the ‘oldest of the caves thus far ex- 
plored; at ieast it contained the largest number of the bone. 
of extinct animals and relics which are associated with them’ 
From this cave came a knife made of the tusk of the wild 
boar, ground down, so that the enamel constituted the edge; 
barbed arrow head made of bone; also bone beads, boring 
instruments, several awls, a bone needle with an eye, an imple, 
ment in the “shape of a shovel,” a stone hammer or “crusher 
made of diorite, and a small amount of rude pottey, no celts 
and scarcely any stone relics, The remains discovered were 
as follows: A jaw of the cave bear, bones of the cave hyenas 
of the Bos Priscus, of the lynx, of the horse, of the Elephas 
Primogenitus of the rhinoceros, of the cave lion.’ "The stone 
relics were of the Palzolithic type. Some of them seem to 
have been made by flakes which were struck off from a large 
mass of flint, or “core” and afterward worked into a- regular 
lancet shaped knife; one of them was notched so as to make a 
saw. There was also a flat piece of bone, the use'of which is 
unknown. The stone implement was called a “corn crusher,” 
but this would imply agricultural pursuits which would be in- 
consistent with an age when the extinct animals were present. 
It is more likely that it was a “hammer” used in crushing the 
bones of animals in order to extract the marrow. 

The cave of WiERscHow called the “Mammoth cave,” 
contained many relics which evidently belonged to the Neo- 
lithic age. Prof. Romer saw excavated from this cave a fire- 
bed with charcoal in it, and in the bed several ‘‘thin rods 
pressed together at the sides, sharpened at the end, lancet 
shaped, fish like in form; the largest of which was one foot 
long and % of an inch wide and mde of ivory.” Inthe same 
cave were the bones of the Polar fox, the reindeer and the 
Mammoth. The presence of the reindeer would imply a colder 
climate, and the whole contents of the cave, when compared 
with those at Jerzmanowice show that great changes had 
occurred before this cave was occupied. 

Another cave at KAzARIA contained amber beads, also 
glass beads of ‘‘foreign origin,’’ spindle whorls, polishers, all 
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of which would show that this cave was occupied up to historic 
tlmes. The opinion is expressed that the caves of Poland 
were inhabited by man through a long series of years, and that 
a complete record of the prehistoric age with its different 
epochs, its different stages of civilization was contained in 
them. Many of the animals which were preseat at the earliest 
epoch became extinct, but man and the cave bear continued 
hrough the different periods. There is one discovered relic, 
which has excited considerable attention. It is an ivory rod, 
which is “perfectly round,” but tapering to a point at the ends 
with a groove in the middle with rings and other ornaments 
inscribed upon its surface. The use of itis unknown. It was 
found in the cave at Jarzmanowice. The opinion is ex- 
pressed by Prof. Romer that the bow and arrow was used by 
the people of the earliest period, but this is a question which 
will require further research to dec'de. There were a very few 
stone axes discovered and these in the cave at Kazarmah 
These were sespentine, perforated in the center with a circular 
hole, to receive a handle. They were evidently Neolithic. 
The comparison of the relics found in the ash-beds of Canada 
with those in the caves of Poland is veryinstructive. It shows 
that there was a very rude stage of society among the hunter 
tribes of America, and if we grant the use of the bow and arrow 
to the troglodytes, we must conclude that there was not very 
much difference between them. The savage hunters of Can- 
ada to be sure belonged to the Neolithic age. no other age 
having existed on the continent, but they bear the same 
relation to the other prehistoric races of America that the 
“troglodytes” did to these of Europe. 

The evidence is furnished by the remains of extinct ani- 
mals found in the caves of Europe that the stage of savagery 
which is represented by the bone relics found in the ash-beds 
of Canada existed in Europe many years ago; possibly as long 
ago as preglaci:l times; or to be more definite, we might say 
the village people who left the a-h-beds represent the upper 
status of savagery while the troglodytes about whom we hava 
been speaking, represent the lowest stage. In case we apply 
the distinctions whieh Mr. Morgan, the American ethnologist, 
has drawn to the cave-dwellers of Europe on one side, and to 
the hunter tribes of Canada upoa the other, we shall find that 
the caves with the bones of such extinct animals as the 
rhinoceros cave, bear cave lion, represent the lowest statas, and 
the caves with the reindeer remains, the middle status, and 
those cohtaiding pottery and the bones of later animals the 
upper status, and so the parallel would be between the ash- 
beds and the later cave period. 

The opinion, however, has been expressed that some of 
the so-called extinct animals, especially the mammoth, sur- 
vived both in Europe and in this continent to a much laser 
date than is usually assigned to it. Mr. James Geikie has 
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suggested the possibility of its having migrated with the 
reindeer to the north and afterward appeared in Great Britain. 
It certainly ‘existed to a late date in Siberia, where complete 
carcasses of it have been found in frozen ground, and the same 
kind of hairy animals seem to have been familiar to the cave- 
dwellers of the latest epoch, a great change in its appearance 
having taken place between the earliest and latest cove 
period. This great Pachyderm seems to have migrated to 
the new world during the period of cave dwellers in Europe, 
but survived down to the period of the formation of the peat- 
beds and the later alterations of the Coast-line. There is in 
this a strong hint as to the date at which the savage hunters 
first arrived in this region of America north of the Great Lakes. 
The Mastodon which was known to the troglodytes sf Europe 
had both appeared and disappeared on this continent. The 
arrival of the hunters, being later than its disappearance, there 
are no signs whatever that the hunters of Canada were at all 
acquainted with the animal or had any tradition that it was 
ever present in America. The impression gained by Mr. 
Laidlow in his explorations of the ash-beds was that the latest 
villages dated but a short time before the discovery, were 
probably occupied by the Hurons; or as Sir. William Dawson 
would say, the Hochelagans, but the earliest villages by a 
tribe now located in Labrador, with a slight sprinkling of 
the Eskimos. Another conclusion is forced upon us by Mr. 
Laidlow’s exploration. The fauna which accompanied the 
hunter tribes in America was just that which existed at the 
time of the discovery and no great change appeared in it until 
after that date. Ifthere was any change in the fauna of 
America during the time that man existed on the continent, it 
must have occurred farther south than the Great Lakes, for it 
is in the region between the Great Lakes and the Ohio River 
that the only traces of the association of man and the masto- 
don have been found and they are so few that we must con- 
clude that animal was rapidly disappearing. The Mound- 
builders may have existed on the continent early enough to 
be familiar with the Mastodon but the hunter tribes of Can- 
ada did not. If we take the history of the ice sheet which 
covered the region north of the Great Lakes and date the 
appearance of the hunter tribes after its disappearance, we 
shall find that these tribes were comparatively modern, and 
and that.a long interval of time must have existed between 
the troglodytes of Europe and the hunter tribes of Canada. 
The changes which occurred in the social status are manifest 
for they are shown by the relics, inasmuch as two grades of 
progress intervened. Modifications, extinctions and migra- 
tions have occurred in the fauna. The one great age of man, 
namely the Paleolithic age, has passed away; the close of geo- 
logical time has occurred, the Neolithic industry has been 
introduced, the latest episode of the Quartenary period has 
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taken place, the Champlain epoch has been finished, the occu- 
pation of the terraces by the Littoral or Seashore tribes may 
have occurred, but the advent of the hunter tribes who left 
the ash-beds and introduced the Neolithic age must have been 
late in history. At least, four thousand years must have 
elapsed in Eastern Asia and perhaps two thousand years in 
Southern Europe before these bone relicsweredeposited. This 
may seem conjectural, yet we may safely conclude that the so 
called “bone” age or in other words the age in which bone- 
relics were the most numerous, survived several thousand years 
after it had disappeared from the Eastern continent, the event 
of the discovery being the date at which it began to disappear 
from the Canadian villages. 





TABLE MANNERS OF ANCIENT PEOPLE. 


In reading the work on the Mycenzan Age, by Tsountas 
one is surpr ised at the descriptions of the table manners of ancient 
people. They occupied the second story of the habitants; the 
lower story had no floors except the earth. 

In cleaning out these lower stories the bones of animals were 
frequently found, some of them wild, others domestic, the pig be- 
ing the most numerous. This indicated that the upper story peo- 
ple flung the leavings from their tables down stairs or through the 
chinks in the floor. The author cites the testimony of Homer to 
prove that such was the custom in his time. The noble wooers of 
Penelope were accustomed to fling the bare bones on the floors, 
where were also the hoofs of the beeves, at hand to be used as 
missills, and the bloody hides for the non-combattants to shield 
themselves with when any misunderstanding might arise at the 
Royal banquets, We are thus reminded of the habits of the 
Lake-dwellers of Europe and the sea villagers of Borneo, who 
were also in the habit of throwing the refuse of their feasts through 
the chinks in the floor into the water below. : 
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THE RELIGION OF CHINA AND MEXICO COMPARED 





BY JAMES WICKERSHAM. 


Both the numerical philosophy and the religion of the 
Mongolian people seem to proceed through evolution from 
one to many. While their philosophy grew toembrace a wide 
range of members, and their religion a multitude of duties, yet 
each was, in a sense, an inverted pyramid, resting upon a 
single capstone. With them the life history of the universe 
began in Chaos, when only a single force or germ of life, un- 
vitalized and unorganized the tae-kieh was existent. Out of 
this unorganized life force was evolved the dual powers, the 
male and female principles, the yang and yin. _By the action 
of these principles one upon the other, organization was com- 
menced, the heavens, earth and men were formed, and from 
the continued and multiplying forces, powers and functions 
produced by these primordial principles there resulted that 
systematic and orderly arrangement in Nature which now so 
delights the thoughtful student. To them the sun is the great 
yang, the moon the great yin; the south, sunlight, heat, force, 

! growth, masculinity, and Heaven represent the 
yang principle; the yin is recognized in the 
north, shadow, cold, inertness, darkness, fem- 
inenity and earth. 1 Life comes from the south 
and the yang, passes across the stage and dis- 
Mes appears at the north,the abode of the dead, in 

swastika. the yin. 

This masculo-feminine theory of the organization of the 
universe is distinctly recognized as the basis of Mexican and 
Mayan philosophy. The Zunians assert that, “Before the 
beginning of the new-making, Awonawilona (the Maker and 
Container of All, the All father Father) solely had being. 
There was nothing else whatever throughout the great space 
of the ages save everywhere black darkness in it, and every- 
where void desolation the Sun-father father formed the seed- 
stuff of twain worlds, impregnating therewith the great waters, 
and lo! in the heat of his light these waters of the sea grew 
green and scums rose upon them, waving wide and mighty 
until, behold! they became Awitclin Tsita, the ‘‘Four-fold con- 
taining Mother-earth,” and Apoyau Ta-chu, the ‘“All-covering 
Father-sky.” From the lying together of these twain upon 
the great world waters, so vitalizing, terrestrial life was con- 
ceived; whence began all things of earth, men and the 
creatures, in the four-fold womb of the world.” 2 From the 
union of the Father-sky and Mother-earth the yang and the 
yin, sprang the organization of the universe and all laws and 
life therein. 








1. The Middle Kingdom, vol 2, p 138 Williams. Japan asit was and is, p 62, Hildreth. 
2. 13th Ann Rep. Bu. of Eth, p 379, Cushing. 
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The Chinese believe that at creation “the pure khi ascend- 
ing formed the heavens; the impure khi descending formed 
the earth.” 3 The Zunis assert that, “Thereupon the Earth- 
mother repulsed the Sky-father, growing big and sinking deep 
into the embrace of the waters below, thus separating from 
the Sky-father in the embrace of the waters above;” in this 
paraphrase we see the pure ascending, the impure descending 
and the formatian of heaven and earth as in the Chinese 
theory; the Chinese speak of the sky as father, and the earth 
as mother, as do the Zunians. 4 Dr. Brinton tells us that in the 
Mayan philosophy “Gukumatz is positively said to be the 
bisexual principle of life represented by the male Xpiyacu 
and the female Xmucane, ancestor and ancestress of al that is,”’ 
5 while Bancroft asserts, “That the worship of the reciprocal 
principles of nature was recognized and practiced in America, 
there is in my mind no doubt.” 6 The Mayan male and female 


& 
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SYMBOL FROM HOPEWELL MOUNDS, 


principles exactly agree with the yang and yin of Chinese 
philosophy. 

The yang and yin (male and female) principles are repre- 
sented in Chinese hieroglyphics by a circular ideogram, in 
the semi-diameter of the circle they describe a semi-circle, and 
another on the lower side of the opposite semi-diameter. 
The symbol then represents the yang and yin; the eyes in 
each are said by some to refer to the egg. An additional line 
forming three equal sub-divisions of the circle gives the sym- 
bol of tae-kieh; this denotes that the male and female princi- 





3. Social Life of the Chinese, vol 2, p 396, Doolittle. 
4. China and the Chinese, vol 2, p70, Davis 

5. A Primer of Mayan Hisioglyphics, p 61, Brinton. 
6. Native Races, vol 3, p 503, Bancroft. 
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ples have been brought into ructifying union. In their appling 
tion of colors to this philosophy the Chinese paint the yaea 
red, representing the sun and heat; the yin is yellow to reprc- 
sent the earth; while the third subdivision of the circle was 
green to represent offspring or new growth—the beginning of 
life. 

The yang and yin symbol is found in America; upon the 
carved monuments 7 Copan and now recently in sheet copper 
in the Hopewell mound in Ohio. The latter is cut from a 
copper plate; the yang and yin symbols are separately en- 
closed in a square, while along the edge of the plate, on each 
side are found eight projections, which, on this Buddhist relic 
suggest the eight lines of Fuh Hi, often found with the yang 
and yin symbols. The symbol of the tae-kieh is found en- 
graved upon the shell disks of Tennessee, 8 as well asin the 
hieroglyphics of Mexico. The drawing of the symbol on’ the 
Tennessee shells also shows a decided connection with the 
Aztec calendar; the thirteen bosses on the outer edge equal the 
thirteen days of the Aztec ceremonial week; the seven inner 
circles equal the work of seven days, or they may refer to the 
“seven caves,” while the symbol of the tae-kich in the center 
is said by Brinton and Valentini to refer to culminating days. 
g Inthe Aztec hieroglyphics drawn by Valentini from Hum- 
boldts Ms, ea'h recurring seventh day is marked with the 
tae. kieh, and signifies these as it does in Chinese that a new 
period has begun—it signifies the beginning, not the ending, 
and probably referstothe beginning of some time period in 
the Tennessee shell ideogram. 

The Swastika of India, the Chinese Wan, is an ancient 
Buddhistic emblem. It is drawn on the breast of Buddhistic 
idols, and is a special mark of the deities worshipped by the 
Lotus school; it is the symbol of Buddha’s heart, and also 
stands for the number 10,000 in numeration. Swastika’s cut 
from sheet copper was also found in the Hopewell mound 
along with the other Buddhistic symbol, the yang and yin; 10 
calendar wheels of Mexico and Central America embody the 
form, and it is found on the carved shell of Tennessee. 
Thomas Wilson, curator of the department of pre-historic 
anthropology in the United States National Museum, in a 
special monograph onthe Swastika, shows how widespread 
its use was in America: it was found in the Mississippi mounds, 
the Pueblos, Mexico and Central Armerica. From the Toco 
mound in Tennessee was exhumed what he classes as “a 
statue of Buddha.” ‘‘omparing this statue and the swastika he 
concludes: “It is not claimed that this shell proves the migra- 
tion of Buddhism from Asia, nor its presence among North 
American Indians. “One swallow does not make a summer.” 
: Essays ofan Americanist, p 355, Brinton. . vet =. |. > oe 
2nd Ann. Rep. Bureau of Eth., p 278 Holmes. 

Rep. National Museum; Smith, Rep. 1894, p go9, Wilson 


Cosmopolitan, Tau, 1895, p 335, Valentin. 
». The American Antiquarian, Sep., 1897, Moorehead. 
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But this figure taken in connection with the swastika presents 
a setofeircumstances corresponding with that possibility 
which goes a long distance in forming circumstantial evidence 
in its favor.” 11 

The unorganized principles of life then, existing in Chaos, 
was the One Supreme Element in the philosophy of the 
Chinese and the civilized tribes of Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca. 12 From this was evolved the male and female principles, 
the Chinese yang and yin, the Zunian Father-sky and Mother- 
earth, the Mayan Xpiyeoc and Xumcane ancestor and ances- 
tress of all that is.” .  e 

Continuing onward in this numerical philosophy, we like- 
wise find the number three to be sacred. Heaven, earth and 





man constitute the Chinese tau tsai, or three powers, 13 and are 
represented among these symbols by a circle divided into 
three parts, the upper representing Heaven, the center man, 
and the lowerthe earth. Identically the same idea and sym- 
bol are found in Mexico. Brinton says: “The triplicate 
constitution of things is a prominent feature of the ancient 
Mexican philos phy, especially that of Texcuco. The visible 
world was divided into three parts, the earth below, the 
heavens above, and mans abode between them. The whole 
was re ‘resented by a circle divided into three parts, the upper 
part painted blue, the lower brown, the center white.”’ 14 

The number nine was likewise sacred. Brinton further 
says of the circle representing the three powers, heaven, 
earth and man, “Each of these three parts was subdivided into 
two parts, so that when the Texcucan King built a tower as a 
symbol of the universe he called it “The Tower of Nine 
Stories.’ The Chinese Buddhist pagodas have nine stories; 
“the nine-storied pagodas of China are connected with the 
religion and worship of Fo; 15 nine is the perfect number of the 

. aaa ee 

13. China and the Chinese, vol 2, p 71, Davis. 


14. Essay ofan Americanist, p 154, Brinton. 
15. China and the Chinese, vol 2, p 85, Davis. 
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Chinese, so it was with the Mayas. This common philosophy 
gave special prominence to the number four; the square form 
of their earth gave four seas, four quarters, four mountains, 
four gods, four elements and four colors; they divided the 
year into four seasons fixed by the solstices and equinoxes; 
the four quarters of the year were each assigned a god, a color 
and an element; each month was divided into four quarters and 
each of these assigned to a cardinal point and a god; in many 
ways common to both China, Japan and Mexico, Yucatan, they 
gave special sacredness to the number four; likewise to five; to 
the fonr cardinal points they added the center, making five; 
The city of Loh was the center or navel of China; Zuni was the 
navel of Zuniland and of the ancient Aztec em- 
pires: toeach of these five points they gave a color, an 
element and a gud; the five planes were each assignedto one 
of these points; andeach region had a week of five days. 
Seven, eight, nine and thirteen were likewise sacred numbers 
in both lands; both the Mayas and Buddhists have thirteen 
heavens. 

In each land this “sexual system of creation” began with 
Chaos, out of which sprang one source of life, from this was: 
evolved the male and female principles in nature; then Heaven, 
Earth and Man; then the four elements, colors, directions, seas 
and quarters; then were formed combinations of five, and other 
numerical combinations, upon the same plan of development 
and represented by the same symbols. In each of these lands 
we find the same system of numerical philosophy interwoven 
into the very fabric of the government, philosophy and 
religion. 

The emperor in Mongol land, in China, Japan, Mexico 
and Central America ruled by divine right; he was the “sun of 
Heaven.” He combined in his divine office the centralized 
power of the religious orders; he wasthe supreme lord of the 
nation, its intercessor with the gods, its high priest,its Pontifex 
Maximus. In each nation, after the introduction of Buddhistic 
ideas, there was arecognized priesthood, interwoven into and 
forming the very basis of their civilization. Monasteries were 
filled with monks, and the noblerand learned and active sub- 
jects generally passed through the sacerdotal orders. The 
monasteries were the national schools;the monks were teach- 
ers, travelers, painters, printers, physicians and astronomers— 
the Literati. 16 “The priests of the Chinese state religion subor- 
dinate to the sunerior himself as Pontifex Maximus are the kings 
nobles, statesmen and the crowd of civil and military officers.” 
17 In Mexico, “it was theprovince of the priests to attend to all 
matters relating to religion and the instruction of the youth. 
Some took charge of the sacrifices, others were skilled in the 
art of divination; certain of them were entrusted with 18 the 





16. China and the Chinese, vol 2, p 75, Davis. 
17. The Middle Kingdom, vol 1, p 520, Williams 
18. Native Races, vol 2, p 203, Bancroft. 
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arrangement of the festivals andthe care of the temple and 
sacred vessels, Others applied themselves to the composition of 
hymnsand attended tothe singing and music. The priests 
who were learned in science superintended the schools and 
colleges, made the calculations for the annual calendar and 
fixed the fast days; those who possessed literary talent com- 
piled the historical works, and collected material for the 
libraries. To eaeh temple was attached a monastery, or we 
might call it a chapter, the members of which enjoyed privil- 
eges similar to those of our canons.” 18 What Bancroft here 
asserts of the Aztec priests and schools may identically be 
asserted of those of China. In each land, too, were nunnerie 
filled with virgins, whose lives were devoted to the services of 
the church: thcy assisted in the religious ceremonies and_ sacri- 
fices and kept the sacred firc. 

The priests of China and America burned incense and 





CRESCENTS FROM MOUNDS. 


sacrificed animals, birds and flowers, before the same character 
of idols. In exceptional cases in both regions human sacrifice 
was offered ‘The great number of human beings sacrificed by 
the Aztecs at the time of the Conquest has given this nation a 
supposed abject and degraded position. If Mexican history is 
worthy of credence, however, this horrid practice was of recent 
origin among the Aztecs, and arose entirely from a_ spirit of 
revenge and a war policy intended to strike terror into the hearts 
of their enemies. About the year 1465-1484. A. D., according 
to the Aztec record, they first offered human sacrifice; the record 
reads: “The people of Cinacantepic rebel; the Mexicans subdue 
them, and make such a slaughter that hardly one man remained. 
This they did in order to inspire terror; and they sacrificed all 
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the prisoners in the great temple of Mexico, which was not yet 
finished. All the old people say that this was the first human 
sacrifice in the land, as they previously sacrificed only animals 
and birds.” 19 

Human sacrifice was not confined to the Aztecs, nor is it 
of recent origin in Asia, In China, “In early times human _ be- 
ings were immolated at the obsequies of rulers, and voluntary 
deaths of their attendants and women are occasionally mentioned 
DeGuignes says that the Emperor Shanchi (A. D. 1647-1662) 
ordered thirty persons to be immolated at the funeral of his 
consort; but Kaughi, his son, forbade four women from sacrific- 
ing themselves on the death of his empress.” 20 The Chinese 
drowned girls in sacrificing to Ho Pe, or Feug I, the river god, 
while to Yu Shih, the master of rain, they have long nade burnt 
offerings; the Aztec sacrifice to Tlaloc seems to be similar. Human 
sacrifice was also offered at thedecease of Japanese emperors and 
nobles since the beginning of the Chris'ian era, and is yet per- 
mitted inSiam. In 1865 upon a French threat of war the astro- 
logers—priests of the Siamese king, advised him to build new 
east and west gates to protect his royal palace. The material 
was instantly prepared and a deep ditch dug for the foundations. 
At midnight the Sanhuang, or secret council of Royal Judges 
ordered subjects for sacrifice; then officers lounged around the 
gates until tne market people came at early dawn with market 
produce; when hap-hazard they seized six innocent and unoffend- 
ing victims. ‘No petitions, payments, prayers can save them;” 
they were doomed to sacrifice. by a “custom having all the 
stability and force of Medo-Persic land.” Ona an ‘auspicious 
day,” chosen by the priest-astrologers, the innocent victims “are 
mocked with a dainty and elaborate banquet, and then conducted 
in state to their fatal posts of honor. The king and all the court 
make profound obeisance before them, his majesty adjuring 
hem earnestly “to guard with devotion the gate, now about to 
be entrusted to their keeping, from all dangers and calamitiest 
and to come in season to forewarn him if either traitors within 
or enemies without should conspire against the peace of his peo- 
ple or the safety of his throne.” 21 Thereupon the victims were 
publicly sacrificed and the foundations of the gates laid in their 
blood; they became the gates guardians. The parallel between 
this recent sacrifice and the Aztec sacrifices to Tezcatlipoca must 
strike the student as very remarkable; it certainly demonstrates 
their common character. In offering human sacrifice the Aztecs 
differed from the Japanese, Chinese and Siamese only in degree; 
they were all of a kind. 





19. Trans American Eth. Soc. vol 1, p 137, Gallatin. 
20. The Middle Kingdom, vol 2, p 250, Williams. 
21. English Governess at tne Siamese Court, p 218, Leon Owens. 
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The religion of the civilized Mongolian nations of Asia and 
America was a polytheism Their gods, however, were divided 
into two classes; (1) the supreme essence, and (2) deified heroes. 
Nguk Huong Seong Ta, the “Jade emperor or supreme ruler,” 
was the highest divinity in the Taoist pantheon; he is the god to 
whom all others report, and is the representative of Tao, the 
supreme essence, and such is his supreme and invisible character 
that Doolittle says, “the common people have no image of this 
divinity in their houses when they worship him.” 22 Of the high 
est Aztec divinity, Teotl, the supreme essence, it is likewise said 
by Bancroft; ‘‘To the most ancient gods belonged the divinities 
of nature as well as the highest being called Teotl, God. He 
was perfect, independent and invisible, and consequently not 
represented by any image. 23 Of the Mayan deities Brinton says, 
“Back of them all, indeed the source of them all, was Hunab 
Ku, “the Divine One;” but of him no statue and no picture was 
made, for he was incorporeal and invisible.” 24 

Besides this supreme, invisil‘le and statueless deity the 
gods of the Chinese, Aztecs and Mayans were but deified heroes; 
they were men and women once, were culture heroes or warriors 
before they were apotheosized. Ma Chu, the “Queen of Heaven,” 
lived in the Hung Hua prefecture during the Sung- dynasty; 
Ling Chu Na, addressed by the tender title of ‘““Mother,” was 
born in the southern suburbs of Fuh-Chau during the Tang-dy- 
nasty; Kuang Ta, the Chinese god of war, was a distinguished 
officer who lived and fought under the banners of Hau; Fuh Chou 
Chu Su, the god of medicine, was once a distinguished physician, 
while I Kuang Tai Mong, the god of surgery, was a native of 
the Loo Choo islands; all the Chinese gods have birthdays like 
mortals. 25 Huitzilopochtli, the Aztec god of war, the son of 
Coatlicue, a virgin of Tulan was a famous warrior. Tezcatlipoca 
and Quetzalcoatl once lived and warred in Cholula. In speak- 
ing of Teotl, the supreme Aztec deity, Bancroft says. “All the 
others to whom they sacrificed were men once on a time, or 
demons.” 26 The supreme deity of China, Mexico and Central 
America, then, was invisible and without representation by 
picture or statue; all others were but deified heroes. 

There is another remarkable similarity to be mentioned 
The supreme god of the Aztec was called Teotl. He was incor- 
poreal, invisible and never represented by carving or picture. 
Teotl was not connected with mankind, nor with human _ history 
or hero worship; Teotl was a god principle; Bancroft and other 
authorities speak of it as the “Supreme Essence.” 27 One of the 


22. Social Life of the Chinese, vol 1, p 257-8, Doolittle. 
23. Native Races, vol 3, p 184, Bancroft. 

24. A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphibs, p 37, Brintoh. 
25. Social Life of the Chinese, vol 1, p 262-275, Doolittle. 
26. Native Races, vol 3, p 191-271, Bancroft. 

27. Native Races, vol 3, p 191, Bancroft. 
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great religions of China was the worship of Tao, the supreme 
essence. Tao is defined by someas Reason or Knowledge, but 
by other commentators it is calied the Supreme Essence, while 
Laotse speaks of it as the“absolute principle.” 28 Teotl of 
Mexico and Tao of China are identical in meaning and character, 
each embraces the triple constitution of the universe, Heaven, 
Earth and Man, each of the latter being subordinate to and pro- 
duced by the supreme essence. 

There is another striking similarity between Taoism in 
China and Teotlism in Mexico which it is interesting to notice. 
In speaking of Teotl, Klemm says, “In opposition to him is the 
evil spirit, the enemy of mankind, who often appears to and 
terrifies them. He is called Hacatecolotl, that is to say Rational 
Owl.” 29 There are two Taoist ideas suggested by this name for 
the Aztec evil one. First the use of the term “rational”—the 
Taoists are known as Rationalists—the second is the impish 
character given to the owl, Satan, or the evil one Among the 
Taoists the owl is supposed to be the bird which calls for the 
soul of the doomed and carries it away to the abode of the dead, 
which, in common, the Aztecs and Taoists both locate in the 
north. Among the Taoists, “it is a conimon saying that this 
bird is a transformation of one of the servants of the ten 
kings of the infernal regions, i. e., is a devil under the guise of a 
bird.” 30 It would be an interminable task to present a detailed 
comparison between the deities of China and America; a_ brief 
list will, however, suffice to prove how greatly they resemble in 
number and character: 


COMPARATIVE LIST OF DEITIES. 





CHINESE AzTEc- MAYAN. 
Tao, the Supreme Essence, God Teotl,'the Supreme Essence, God. 
Chaos, before the beginning Chaos, before the beginning. 
Tao-Kech, bisexual ife. Gukumatz, bisexual life. 
Pau Ku, male ancestor, Adam. Xpiyacoc, male ancestor, Adam. 
Nu Kau, female ancestress, Eve. Xmicane, female ancestress, Eve. 
Ti Yu, the abode of jhe dead (north) Mictlan, the abode of the dead, north 
The evil one, the owl. The evil one, the owl 
Tai Sang, lord of the under world. Mictlan Tecatli, lord of the under world. 
Lung Chui Na “Mother.” Tonantzin, “Our Mother.” 
Ma Chu, “Grandmother.” Tociten, “Our Grandmother.” 
Taao Chun, kitchen gcd. Tepitotens, household god. 
Hla Sheu, god of fire. Xiuh-tecutli, god of fire. 
Ngu Kieng Kung, god of thieves. Hozoltxotl, goddess of thieves. 
Kuan Yu, god of war. Huitzilopochtli. god of war. 
foh Uong Chu Su, god of medicine. Oxomococipactonatl, god of medicine. 
Tih Chu, the sun god. Ionathiu, the sun god. 
Hou I, the moon god. Mextli, the moon god. 
Hou Chi, god of agriculture. Centeotl, goddess of agriculture. 
Shen Nung, “‘divine husbandman.”’ Ghanau, god of fertility. 
Tsai Shen, god of merchants. Yaca-tecutli, god ofmerchants. 


28. A Chinese Mystic, Arena, Dec. 1892, Bixby. —— 
29. Native Races, vol. 3, p 184, Bancroft. 
30. Social Life of the Chinese, vol 2, p 324, Doolittle. 
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——_——— “Short black devil.” Ixtlilton, ‘‘the little negro.” 

Lu Pang, god of Artizans Napatecutli, god of matmakers 

Yu Shih, god of water. Tlaloc, god of water. 

Kuang Ingkak, goddess of children. Yoalticetl, goddess of children. 

Nu Kua, serpent woman. Cihuacoatl, serpent woman. 

Teu Kweli, god of north star. Xaman Ek, god of north star. 

Feug Pa, god of Air. Quetzalcoatl, god of Air. 

I-bi, god of wiue. Acau, god of wine. 

Wen Ti, god of literature. Ix Chebel Yax, goddess of literature. 
Yama, god of deatn. Ah Puch, god of death. 


Resides the deities mentioned in this short list the Chinese 
and American nations worshipped a multitude of other gods, 
one for each day ofthe year, for separate diseases, and for vari- 
ous places and elements in nature, but all on a plane of common 
relationship. Tezcatlipoca, the Aztec deity, holds in his hand a 
mirror; his name means “shining mirror;” the mirror was the 
Aztec symbol for the soul. 31 The Japanese Shinto temple con- 
tains but one emblem, the mirror, and it, too, is the symbol of 
the soul. The Taoists worshipped Yu Hu, tiie jade goddesses; 
the Mayans Ix Tub Tun, the jade goddess, while the Aztecs 
worshipped the same goddess as Chalchihuitlicue. Jade was 
sacred to the gods, and the most precious stone in China, Japan, 
Mexico and Central America. 

The Japanese worship seven beneficient deities, the patrons 
of happiness, riches, food and contentment, five of whom seem to 
find their exact counterpart in the Mayan bacabs, the gods of 
agriculture, the harvests and the food supply.” 

PATRONS OF HAPPINESS. 


JAPANESE Gops OF WEALTH. Mayan Bacas. 
Hotei (big belly) Hobnil (the belly). 
3enzai (serpent being.) : Cauzicnal (serpent being.) 
Fukwokujin (white being.) Zaczini (white being. 
Daikoku (great black.) Hozau Ek (black one.) 
Ebisu, patron of daily food. Yum-Chac, lord of waters. 


” 


The “white being” in the Japanese list is the patron of long 
life, and the white hair, whiskers and eyebrows of age, justify us 
in likening him to Lazeni; Hotei gets his soubriqnet from his 
fat round stomach—he is the god of contentment, Benzai is 
the goddess of the family, hence the snake, the symbol of new 
life, accompanies her and fixes her character. Daikoku, the 
Great Black, is so called from his color. The similarity betweeu 
Ebisu and Xum Chac arises from their both being lord of the 
bas and of foods; these five lords of happiness are so similar in 
character as to be very suggestive of relationship The name 
Ebisu is the only aboriginal Japanese name in the list; the others 
are Buddhist importations from China and India, and show the 
imigation ofthe gods from that region; it was but one remove 
fartber to America, and we find them there also. The four 
bacabs thus become historical characters, for the Japinese and 





31. Native Races, vol 3, p 182, Bancroft. 
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Buddhist books give us their history which may be traced from 
India and China, via Japan to America, and that, to~, since the 
introduction of Buddhism into Japan in 507 531 A. D. 

The philosophy and religion, then, of China and America? 
agree in these fundamental particulars; Tao or Teotl is the 
Supreme Essence from which all things spring. From Chaos 
came life and out of bisexual Jife developed the male and female 
principles; then Heaven, Earth and Man are formed; from com- 
binations of natural forces there was evolved a system of fours, 
fives and other numbers developing into a numerical philosophy. 
The Tae-Kah, yang and yin, and swastika, the Heaven, Earth 
and Man symbols are identical. Their religion was a_poly- 
theism; the emperor was the head of both church and state; they 
each had monasteries, monks and nuns;they each burned incense 
before their idols and sacrificed animals, flowers and birds on 
terraced pyramids, they each sacrificed duman beings, the Aztecs 
differing inthis respect only in degree, and the Mayans barely 
that far; the religion of Quetzalcoatl was Buddhistic in this re- 
spect; they each worshipped a multitude of deities of a similar 
character; their system of assigning the deities to the cardinal 
points, colors, elements and days was identical. From the evi- 
dence it is fair to assert a distinct relationship between the sys- 
tems coming into America via Japan after the year 507, A. D, 





ARCH/ZOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Strange analogies come before us as we read of the customs 
and habits of primitive peoples. They are not confined to the 
tribes or races which are in proximity but are found among those 
which are very remote. Among these the most surprising 
is that which is found in the style of house building or rather the 
arrangement of the house apartments, among people as widely as 
are the pueblos of the “Great Plateau” of the west and the Lake- 
dwellers of Borneo. The latter people built their houses on ter- 
races or platforms which are placed upon piles above the water, 
each great terrace holding an entire village. The arrangement of 
the houses is uniform in all of the villages, and built according to 
a single scale and measurement; the posts which support the ter- 
races are innumerable. The village on the terrace is divided by a 
plank wall, into two main parts, a front and a back part. The 
front part is of the nature of a verandah and is open its entire 
length; the back part is divided into apartments, one for each 
family. Between the plank wall and the verandah is a narrow 
passage running through the entire village, so that a person may 
walk from one endof the village to the other without obstruction. 
Every family has acompact room to itself, a verandah where 
they may receive visitors an open air thoroughfare where they may 
lounge, and a loft where they have their s ores. They throw 
their refuse through the floors into the water. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM POLYNESIA. 
BORINGS IN CORAL FORMATIONS 


Yesterday the leaders of the Australian coral-boring expe- 
dition returned to Sydney. The latest word from Funafaticomes 
upto Sept. 16, at which date the diamond drill was down 643 
feet; the last go feet ofthis was chiefly in coral, no sign of any 
volcanic or other rock appearing. The six men who work the 
drill remain behind under the charge of an overseer and will con- 
tinue the boring for about amonth more. It is possible that 
the formations of the atoll may be reached which Prof. Sollas of 
the expedition trom London, thought 'to be about 850 feet below 
the surface, judging from the evidence ofthe surroundings. The 
work of boring has been made very difficult from the variable 
nature of the strata gone through; for the coral rock is of very 
cavernous and alternates with beds of sand; this caused much 
jarring to the machinery and frequent breaking of the strongest 
cast iron wheels. On one occasion one of the workmen was re- 
pairing one of these broken wheels, when a native standing by 
said, ‘Me have wheel allee samee dat;” so he went to the root of 
a cocoanut tree not far offand dug up a sinall wheel which for 
tunately fitted exactly. It had belonged to Prof. Sollas’ party 
and the Funafuti man had buried it at the root of his cocoanut 
tree to give fertility! Every strange or uncommon object in 
nature—a stone curiously shapen, an unknown substance from 
afar—-has mana supernatural power in it and can be used as 
magic. The London expedition of last year failed of success, 
for at a depth of about 100 feet beds of sand were encountered 
which prevented the drills from working. But the Australian 
expedition took with it a supply of artesian tubing with which 
to line the bore. The whole depth has 4-inch tubing. Only a 
depth of 15 feet could be bored at a time, for, unless lined at 
once the sides of the bore tell in and jammed the boring rod. 
A powerful tanzye pump also had to be continually inside to 
force water down the bore and so prevent silt from being driven 
in through the coral by the ocean. The cores obtained from the 
sinkings have been carefully preserved, numbered and _ stored; 
they will be examined here and thensent on to London for 
further microscopic examination. It may be perhaps twelve 
months till the results of these examinations can be announced. 
It is supposed here that these results will be favorable to the 
Darwinian theory of subsidence, but it is also possible that the 
cores from the greater depths may be merely marine limestone 
and non-coralline. From Darwins Journal! give a short syn- 
opsis of what he says about these coral formations: “In 1836 
H. M.S. Beagle with Darwin on boar] as Naturalist visited the 
Keeling or Cocos Islands which are in the Indian Ocean about 
600 miles from Sumatra. These Islands are atolls, entirely o1 
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coral formation; at a distance of about twelve miles from the 
shore, no bottom was found at a depth of 350 fathoms, hence 
that island forms a lofty submarine volcano with sides steeper, 
even, than those of the most abrupt volcanic cone.” As to the 
formation of such coral islands, it was long supposed trom the 
shape of the atolls that the coral polypes build their walls on 
the edge of craters (submarine) and cease to work at the height 
of lowest water at spring tides, for they cannot live when exposed 
to the sun’s rays. Against this theory may be urged the great 
size of some atolls, one being 44 miles by 34. while one in the 
maldives is 88 miles long by at least 10 broad. Another theory 
broached by Chamisso in “ Kotzebue’s First Voyage” accounts 
for the ring-shaped structure by urging that as the coral insects 
work most vigorously when exposed to the ocean waves, the 
outer edge of the structure grew up first from the foundation 
below. Against this are the soundings taken by the Beag/e at 
Keeling atoll; for at a 10 fathoms depth all round, there was 
only living coral as clean as a carpet of tnrf; at greater depths 
particles of sand came up more and more abundant, until far out 
there was found nothing but sandy bottom. From these and 
other observations elsewhere it is inferred that coral reefs must 
begin at a depth of not more than perhaps 200 feet from the sur- 
face. A theory of volcanic elevation would carry many of these 
reefs far above the level of the ocean and yet over thousands of 
miles of coral areas both in the Pacific and the Indian oceans no 
single at all rises more above the ocean than the height to which 
the waves and the winds can pile up sand and fragments of rock. 
“Tf, then, the formations whence the at all-building corals sprang 
was not formed of sediment and it they were not lifted up to the 
required level, they must of necessity have subsided into it; and 
this at once solves the difficuljy.” So far, Darwin! 

Several very deep sinkings have already been made through 
coralline limestone. At Key West, off the coast of Florida, 
there is an artesian bore 2,000 feet deep of which only 50 feet at 
the top was through recent coral, the rest being limestone, sand 
and sandstone. There is also an artesian well at Honolulu 1,503 
feet deep through 500 feet of coral “fringing reef.” As the dia- 
mond drill was not used in either of these cases, there was no 
core to examine. JOHN FRASER, 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY WILLIAM C. WINSLOW, S. C. D. 


THE contents of the opening volume in the “Graeco-Roman 
Branch” of the Egypt Exploration Fund are decided upon. They 
will be: A fragment of the second or third century, containing 
most of the first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel; a leaf contain- 
ing the acts of St. Paul and Thecla; portions of a Sapphic poem, 
probably by Sappho; fragments of Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, 
of Plato’s Republic, of Xenophon’s Hellenica, of Isocrates and 
Demosthenes, and of a lost comedy—about 50 lines; a part of an 
important treatise on metre—perhaps by Aristoxenus, the chief 
early authority on metre; much of a chronologicol work, with 
dates from 356 to 316 B. c.; a lengthy proclamatien by Flavianus 
Titianus, prefect of Egypt under Hadrian; an interview between 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius and a magistrate of Alexandria; a 
roll giving a list of the quarters and streets of Oxyrhyncus, and of 
their guards, in the fourth century, A.p. And perhaps the por- 
tion of Thucydides, of the first century, just found. 

This fragment of St. Matthew, giving the story of the birth 
of Christ and dating from the middle of the second century, is 
simply and at once the oldest known manuscript of the New Tes- 
tament! Its nature is priceless. It has the same contractions as 
the “Logia,” and even the slight variation seen in the Syziac Mt. 
Sinai Gospels does not appear in this far older version. In reality, 
this papyrus is from the New Testament used in the days of 
Polycarp—by those who listened to St. John. 

So, too, the portion of the fourth book of Thucydides is one 
thousand years earlier than our oldest text of the great Greek 
Historian. Its value, for comparison, is also priceless. Five 
freshly revealed stanzas by Sappho, and ines from that spirited 
Spartan Lyrist, Alcman (600-700 B. C.) will indicate how inter- 
esting a story the 286 boxes of papyri have to prolong, in true 
Arabian Nights archeological entertainment. But the universities 
and enlightened people must give us the moderate means by which 
to translate and publish these records of the past. 

A PAPYRUS OF MENANDER has been discovered by Prof. 
Nicole at the library of the University of Geneva. It consists of 
six fragments, making up two leaves, written on both sides; the 
total number of lines is nearly one hundred. The play is the 
Gerosco (Husbandman); and from the personages’ names Prof. 
Nicole makes up quite a dramatic personage. 

THE NEw Psavo oF Davip, dating the sixth century A. D. 
is the oldest complete Bible manuscript extant. It came from a 
stone coffin under the ruins of an ancient public church in upper 
Egypt. It begins: “] was small among my brethren, and young- 
est in my father’s house. I tended my father’s sheep————-My 
hands formed a musical instrument and my fingers tuned a psaltry. 
And he shall tell my Lord. The Lord himself, he himself 
hears————He sent forth his angel and took me from my father’s 
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sheep, and he annointed me with the oil of his ancinting.” All 
clearly points to the authenticity of this psalm of David upon his 
victory over Goliath. Dr. Budge, of the British Museum, con- 
siders this psalm as “among tde greatest of the finds in Egypt dur- 
ing the last few years.” 

A Copper AGE in Egypt is conclusively claimed by Dr. 
Berthetat, chemist, who finds that the supposed bronze and copper 
utensils found at Nagada, are of simon pure copper throughout. 
These relics date from the first dynasty or earlier. 

CuHIcaGo is being enriched with the spolia opima of our 
antiquitics. Among the important monuments recently sent to the 
Haskell Museum is a group of two statues, that of a nobleman 
and his wife, standing on an inscribed base, with much of the or 
iginal color still vivid. They are from Deshasheh, and are of 
the fifth dynasty, nearly 5,0v0 years ago, 

Mr. F. G. Hitton PRIcE has issued a superb catalogue of 
the treasures in his private collection. There are 3,974 objects 
listed, and the illustrations in this quarto of 480 pages are many. 
I propose to briefly review this book, whose cost per copy in 
England is $10.50. Mr. Price is an ardent follower of Petrie 
and on the Egypt Exploration Fund committee. 

Dr. Max Mutter, of Philadelphia, has ready for the press 
“Love Poetry of the Ancient Egyptians,” and is at work upon a 
new and needed text-book, on “Egyptological Commentary on the 
Bible.” He is a pupil of the great Ebers; but we hope it will be 
long before he is that prophet’s Elisha. 

Dr. Renour, the foremost grammarian in England of the 
hieroglyphic text, leaves no one to take his place, at least just 
yet, although another decade may see the Budges and Griffiths 
equally anthoritative. He illustrated that these are Egyptolo- 
gists and Egyptologists. Not an explorer, not abreast of dis- 
covery, he was an Egyptologist. So is Petrie, an explorer; so 
was Miss Edwards, always abreast of discovery. Yet she was 
not a grammarian; nor has Petrie such _ linguistic capacity. 
Renouf’s best work is thoughtto be his “Papyrus Ani.” 

A pEFIcIT of some $18,000 was reported by H. A. Grueber, 
the accomplished treasurer of the Fund, at the annual meeting in 
November. This, notwithstanding such a brilliant year for “re- 
sults” in every direction. Will not friends to exploration write to me 
at 525 Beacon street, Boston, for circulars to use to interest others 
in so genuine a course. 
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ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES, 
BY A. S. GATSCHET. 


Gypsy town names, From a communication purporting to 
come from Paul Kescer, “playwright, ethnologist and student of 
gypsy life, and printed ina Washington daily newspaper, we 
gather the following: The gypsies have names oftheir own for 
most of the large cities of England and the United States. They 
are quite opposite, for they generally allude to a characteristic 
feature of each. To mention only the American cities, Pittsburg 
is named by them Kanlo-Gav, “black city;” New York Boro-Gav, 
“big town;’ Milwaukee, Levinor Gav, “beer town;” St. 
Louis, same; Philadelphia, Paunomengo, “white city;” evidently 
from its door-steps of white marble; Boston, Pureno-Gav, “old 
town;” Chicago, Sigmengo, “quick city;” Brooklyn, Pudgegav, 
“bridge town;” Washington, Belunigav, “queen city;” Gloucester, 
Mass., and other sea-coast towns, Matchenesko-Gav, “fish town.” 

The English gypsies have an array of family names, each 
belonging to a large number of individuals. They are taken 
from the English language and possess a correlative in the 
gypsy or Rommany language, which is, or attempts to be, a 
translation of the English names. These same principal families 
also occur in America, to which country they emigsated at an 
early date. Thus the Lees are known among themas “leeks,” 
or Purrums; the Stanleys as “stone people” or Bar-mescro; the 
Hernes as ‘“‘duck-people” or Rossar-mescro; the Lovells as 
“love-makers” or Caumloes; the Fraysas “horse people,” Grays 
the Coopers as “wheelwrights” or Vardo-mescro; the Smiths as 
“horseshoers” or Petulengroes. 

The language in which these names are worded is the 
Romany; its main stock is made up of ilindustani terms, a 
country from whlch the first bands of this exotic people emi- 
grated westward in the 14th or 15th century of our era. The 
other portion of th Rommany vocabulary is made up of words 
picked up by this people on their transit from India to Western 
Asia, Egypt, Europe and America. The fanciful way in which 
their above family names are composed reminds the writer 
strongly of a colloquy heid in a crowded street car of Washing- 
ington, D. C, during a session of Congress. Three politicians 
in a state of high exhilaration entered the carand one who “could 
not help himself,” fell unceremoniously into the lap of a lady 
occupying one of the seats. ‘You must be a Pawnee;” said the 
second one, while helping him upagain on hislegs. “No sir, he 
is evidently a Laplander,” said the third companion, rather re- 
proachingly. But the husband of the lady, who had become the 
victim of the fall, ” put them all on the right track by saying: 
“I thought he was aCherokee!” a remark which was _ received 
with due applause. Our literary readers will at once see that 
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this was a case of very subtle tribal etymology; Pawnee is “Paw- 
knee,” a Laplander, “lands in the lap,” and a Cherokee is “chair- 
rockee,” 


Dr. Paul Ehrenreich, Anthropologische Studien, uber die 
Urbewohner Brasiliens, vornehmlich der Staaten Matto Grosso, 
Goyaz und Amazonas ( Purus- Gebiet.) Nacheigenen Aufnahmen 
und Beobachtungen in den Jahren 1887 bis 1889. Mit zahlreichen 
Abbildungen und Tafeln. Braunschweig, Fr. Vieweg und 
Sohn. 1897. 4, viii 168 pp. 

It is the undeniable merit of Ehrenreich’s publication to offer 
the first anthropologic data coming from the interior of South 
America. It attempts to solve the important problems of “what 
is the constant part in race character, and how far does racial 
variation extend?” This implies also the explanation of the bodily 
and spiritual individualities of the American race as “the product 
of its own geographic province.” Dr. Ehrenreich, a native of the 
city of Berlin, or as Keronden Steinen jocosely calls him, “ein 
Sprecathener,” was eminently qualified by previous labors in 
South America to undertake the somotalogic work, the results of 
which are now before us. He had studied the Botocudos in 
Espiritu Lanto long before he started, in company with Karl 
v.d. Slinca, on his second expedition to the Shingu and _ its 
tributaries, and we owe to him a thorough knowledge of their 
language and also of the Karaya language spoken on Araguaya 
river. 

After finishing his explorations on the upper Shingu in 1889 
separated from the above named party and alone descended the 
Araguaya river, ascending from its mouth the Amazon or Mara- 
non to the Purus. Thetribes more especially investigated there 
by him were the Ipurinas, Yamamadis and Paumaris, all of whom 
are largely represented in the portraits and measurements pub- 
lished in the volume. Ehrenreich took especial care to get repre- 
sentatives of the four great racial troupes of Brazil, the Caribs, 
the Tupi, the Arowaks and the Ges; and the 184 individuals that 
he measured and photographed belong to seventeen tribes. The 
linguistic division of the Brazilian tribes into families is not 
attempted here ex professo, but in the author’s full long treatise 
on Brazil’s races and languages in “Petermanns Mittheilungen,” 
May and June 1895, with map, complete information is furnished 
on the subject, and during the perusal of this volume should be 
compared throughout. 

The discoloration of the skin among the Pintos or Purupurus, 
“the spotted ones,” forms a chapter of peculiar interest. This is 
the outcome of a disease and obtains all through northern Brazil, 
but more especially among the three tribes last named. It is of 
high interest to study the faces of the Indians photographed by 
the Doctor, most of them having been taken from the side and 
front as well. Some look wild, sturdy and threatening, others as 
mild, happy and well-fed as could be wished for. The tallest 
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tribe seen was that of the Bororos on the San Lourenco river, their 
stature exceeding 1.70 meters. 

The preface of 44 pages discusses the principles that are now 
considered as the leading ones in anthropologic and ethnographic 
research its perusal should not be missed by anyone taking interest 
in these researches. ; 





From Dr. J. WALTER FEWKES, a number of illustrated treatises have 
been received lately, which combined with previous ones give an almost 
complete idea of the ceremonial customs and also of the civil institutions oj 
the Moki people of Arizona. Of all the tribes in the U. S. their pueblos 
have remained in an aboriginal status probably more than any others and 
this comparative freedom of American influence makes their study so inter- 
esting. Fewkes’ pamphlets may be arranged in the following order: 

1. Tusayan totemic signatures; in American Anthropologist, January, 

1897, pp. II. 
2. The Tusayan ritual; a study of the influence of environment on abor- 
iginal cults; in Smithson, Report for 1895, p 683-700. 
The Mishongnavi Flute Altars; in Folklore Journal, 1X, No. 75 p 15 
and plates. 

4. Morphology ~ Tusayan Altars; in American Anthropologist, May 

1897, p 16. 

Poolimianry account of an expedition to the cliff villages of the Red 
Rock country, and the Tusayan ruins of Sikyatki and Awatobi, 
Arizona, in 1895; in Smithson, Report for 1895; p 557-588 and 
eae. the ruins of these two pueblos were found to 

e very considerable in extent and extremely noteworthy as to 
their artistic products. 

6. Tusayan Katchinas; from the 15th annual report of the Bureau of 
Amer; Anthropology; p 251-717, Lex. 800, 1897. 

Tusayan Snake ceremonies; in the 16th annual report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, p a 1897; Snake ceremonies 
are common among all pueblos of New Mexieo and Arizona; 
but those described by our author are those of Shapanlovi, 
Shunopavi and Oraibi only. 

As to the totemic signatures, alarge number of totemic gentes, as 
eagle, sun, cactus gens, were found, all of which can be classed into the 
phratries of the horn, the water-house, the snake, the reed, the firewood, 
the rabbit, the sand (earth), the bear, the Katchina and the tansy-mustard. 
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BUITORIAL, 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCENERY UPON THE CHARAC- 
TER OF MAN.* 


The effect of scenery upon the mind of man has often been 
noticed and much has been written about it. Illustrations of 
this are generally drawn from the historic lands and from the 
ancient pcople of the east. The civilized races, such as the 
Greeks, Romans, and other nations who formerly dwelt on the 
coast ofthe Mediterranean, are taken as examples. The Greeks 
are said to have owed their peculiar character and their taste for 
art to the varied and beautiful scenery which surrounded them. 
Their mythology and poetry are fuil of allusions to the scenes of 
nature. Mountains and springs, rivers and seas all come in as 
the back ground of the picture which represents their character 
and history. The same is true of. the Romans, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Syrians, Hebrews, the ancient Trojans and Cartha- 
ginians. Each one of these nations seems to have been affected 
by scenery. They were all, with the exception of the Cartha- 
ginians, confined within the limits of a narrow territory, and re- 
mained long enough in it to have partaken fully of the effect of 
their surroundings. The Romans were war like at the begin- 
ning, and bore the air of conquerors, but their taste for art and 
literature resembled that of the Greeks, The Egyptians were 
sensuous and luxurious people. Their character bore the stamp 
of the river Nile with its periodical overflow, its rich soil and 
mild climate. Thetype of their religion was drawn from the 
gods who inhabited the same river valley. The Pheenicians 
were a maritime people; they were the first. navigators who 
reached the great seas. Their gods resembled those of the 
Assyrians and Chaldeans, but their character resembled the seas 
over which they roved; they did not originate, but they trans- 
ported the products and inventions of the ancient world. The 
Hebrews had a national character which seemed to have been 
narrowed down to a small compass by their isolation and by 
their history, but their religion was as grand as the mountains of 
the desert, and their poetry as beautifnl as the scenery along 
the river Jordan, which ran as a greatartery through their land. 
It was a holy land which gave impress to the Holy Book. The 
effect of scenery upon human character isalso illustrated in the 
case of the ancient inhabitants of America. This land was isol- 
ated from the rest of the world for many centuries—perhaps for 
thousands of years. It issupposed that up to the time of the 
Discovery the tribes were permanent in their seats. Each tribe 
had its own habitat, its own customs, its own mythology and its 
own history. The effect of scenery must be considered, if we are 
to understand the peculiarities which mark the different tribes. 


*Suggested by the Frontispiece. 
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Some imagine that the Indians are all alike, that they are all 
cruel savages, all given to drunkenness and degredation and 
only waiting their opportunity to wreak their vengeance upon 
helpless women and children. Those who know them, how- 
ever, are impressed with the grcat variety which is manifeet 
among them, and are especially convinced that much of this 
comes from the scenery amid which they have lived. The eastern 
tribes may have had considerable sameness, yet the Algonquins 
who were the prairie Indians, and the Iroquois who dwelt in the 
forest and amid the lakes of New York, differed from one an- 
other in almost every respect, and the Sioux and Dakotas who 
were also prairie Indians differed from both of these. They 
were great warriors and great hunters, but had a system of 
religion which differed from that of any other tribe. The Sioux 
were cradled amid the mountains of the east, and bear the same 
stamp of their native scenery. They resemble the Iroquois in 
many respects. The same is true of the Cherokees who were 
allied to the Iroquois in race and language. They were always 
mountain Indians; but the southern tribes were very different 
from either. They were a people who were well advanced in 
civilization so far as the term can be applied to the Aborigines. 
Their skulls are without angles and differ greatly fromthe keel- 
shaped skulls. They were dolichocephalic rather than kumbo- 
cephalic. They resemblethe Polynesians, while the northern 
tribes resembled the Mongolians. Whatever their original home 
was, their adopted habitat was in accord with their tastes and 
character. It did not change them but rather made their traits 
more permanent and stable. The tribes of the northwest coast 
were sea-farers; they inhabited the forest and worshipped the 
animals which were peculiar to the forest and took as their 
totems the eagle, wolf and raven, but they drew their subsis- 
tence in great part from the sea, They worshipped the animals 
of the seas, such as the shark, the whale, and the sculpin. Their 
skill and courage as navigators have never been equaled. Taking 
their families and the few articles of commerce gathered from the 
forest they entered the symetrical and beautifully carved canoes 
and breasted the storms and waves of the great sea near which 
they lived. There was a wildness in the waves which just suited 
them, The sea brought out the best traits and developed the 
heroic character. They were the “sea kings” ofthe northwest. 
They were great navigators and great hero worshippers. The 
tribes of the interior, the Pueblos, the Zunis differed from all 
other tribes. They were surrounded by wild tribes, such as 
the Apaches, Comanches, and Navajoes. Whatever their origin 
they had remained long enough in this territory to be effected by 
the scenery and surroundings. They were mild, luxurious, 
given over to religious ceremonies, made much of mythology 
and had many secret societies. They built their terraced houses 
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taking the cliffs and mesas as their patterns, and made them so 
similar to the rock and cliffsthat it was difficult to recognize 
them at a distance. They did not mould the mountains into 
villages as the Mayas did, but they made their houses to conform 
to the mountains. and took the mountain gods and their nature 
divinities as chief objects of worship. The contrast between the 
ancient tribes of this region and the wild tribes which intruded 
upon them was very great. The Navajoes were a mountain 
people and drew their religion from the mountains. They bor- 
rowed many myths and customs from the ancient Pueblos, and 
like them, settled down to an agricultural life; but their sand 
paintings and their ceremonies reveal a taste for art and a _poeti- 
cal imagination which are very remarkable. The lone Indian 
who places his wigwam in the midst of the mountains seems to 
be always a stranger. The scenery has no effect upon him. It 
makes his spirit sad and his music plaintive, for he breaths out 
his spirit in his music. He never has had and never will have 
the character which some of his ancestors cultivated amid the 
wild scenes. His race is doomed; his fate is sealed. He can 
never catch up with the progress of the time. The 
railroad is bound to take the place of the Indian trail; the miners’ 
cabin must supplant the Indian wigwam. Great cities will rise 
near where ancient villages stood but the savage fails to appreciate 
the thought or the character of the people who have sup- 
planted him. The wigwam amidthe mountains is a symbol of 
what he is, but the locomotive at its side is an emblem of progress 
and of promise to those who will use their opportunities. 
The mountains are in the back ground—they suggest the pos- 
sibilities which are before the settler. They interpose barriers 
but the barriers themselves are fraught with good influences 
Freedom has always dwelt among the mountains. Reverence 
for the almighty has also prevailed. The leveling process must 
cease and man become more elevated in his thoughts as he rises 
to the altitude of these great heights. 





DATE AND PLACE OF THE EXODUS.* 


The appearance of the book by Rev. S. C. Bartlett, presi- 
dent of Dartmouth college, entitled, “The Veracity of the 
Hexateuch,” has given rise to the renewed study of the date 
and the place of the exodus, as confirming the Script- 
ure record. There are certain ‘‘ear marks” or incidental 
points in the Scripture text, which show that the writer was 
familiar with the scene and lived near the time of the event. 
Archeology has nowreached a stage at which,it will be safe to 
say, that certain points are established which are confirmatory 
of the Scripture record as they are founded upon facts. 





*For illustration see the map. 
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1, As tothe Ruler. The Pharaoh of the Exodus has been 
identified. It is generally supposed that Ramses II was the 
great monarch of the oppression. His mummy has been dis- 
covered. He could not have been the Pharaoh who rode into 
the sea and was drowned. [The scriptures do not say- that 
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Pharaoh went into the sea, but only his horsemen and chariots, 
and the army; the hosts of Pharaoh were overthrown. ] Ramses 
II was a conqueror in Palestine before the Israelites reached 
the land. He placed a record of his exploits onthe rocks at 
Beirut, but the Israelites are not mentioned. A poem is in ex- 
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istence in which the chariots and charioteers, 2,500 in number, 
are mentioned a dozen times. He fought the great battle on 
the Orontes, with the Hittites. Amenophis II is now regarded 
as the Pharaoh ofthe Exodus. He was a weaker monarch than 
Ramses. The date of his reign is 1350. Nearly all the Egypt- 
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ologists are agreed upon this date and name. Among them are 
Dr. A. H. Sayce, Brugsch, R. S. Poole. Mr. Poole says, 
“the minute accuracy of the text is inconsistent with any later 
date. It shows a knowledge of Egypt under Ramses. The con- 
dition of the country, the chief cities of the frontier and the 
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composition of the army are correctly described. Egyptolo- 
gists who have no theological bias accept the text as an au- 
thority to be cited side by side with Egyptian monuments. 
Prest. Bartlett says, “Theories however ingenious resting upon 
the introduction of supposed but absolutely unknown writers, 
compilers and editors, upon skillful dissections of the text into 
parts and often into comminuted fragments, transpositions “ad 
libitum,” rejections and assumed omissions, need not count for 
much with men who are governed by evidence and not by 
speculations.” 

2. The place of the departure. The discovery of the Store 
Cities at Pithom marks an epoch in Egyptology. It is familiar 
to most readers. Here excavations were made by Petrie in- 
1883.7]Miss Amelia B. Edwards has described the three quali- 
ties,of brick discovered here, those made with straw, with 
reeds and mud. Thus the monuments confirm the Scripture 
record. The explorations of M. Naville have thrown addition- 
al light on the subject. Here was an enclosure of enormously 
thick walls, comprising a space of 50,000 square yards, with the 
remains of a temple and store-houses built for gathering pro- 
visions necessary for armies about to cross the desert, and for 
caravans on the road to Syria. 

There has been a variety of opinions as to the route the 
Israelites took in their departure from Egypt. No one seems 
to doubt the fact, but the question is whether the Scripture 
account can be reconciled with the geography and archzology 
of Egypt. It is well known that Pithom and Succoth are in 
the northeast part of Egypt, and not very far from the Mediter- 
rannean sea. It wasthe seat of Empire for Rameses, the 
kings who reigned about the time the exodus took place; be- 
tween this place and the “Bitter sea,” or sea of Mara is a long 
interval of more than a half of a degree of latitude. Brugsch 
places the route.near Migdol, a little south of Pithom and rep- 
resents that the people passed along near the seashore to the 
Eastward but finally turned down toward the wilderness and 
encamped on the east side of Suez, and then marched into the 
wilderness of Sinai. Four geographical points which the 
Scriptures mention. Ramses Succoth Etham, and Migdol, a day 
distance from one another, have been identified, and a letter 
written thirty centuries ago reporting a journey from the 
Royal Palace Ramses. It was here, in the Sarbonian bog, near 
the sea-coast that a great wave took by surprise the Egyptian 
cavalry and the war chariots. This is known as Powell’s route. 
[See map. ] 

3. The route taken. Mr. Naville says: “In going to 
Canaan they had the choice between two different roads. There 
was one in the north, which, passing through Tanis and Daph- 
zen, reached the Mediterranean and skirted its coast. It was 
decidedly shorter, but it passed at first through cultivated and 
well irrigated land, and also through important fortresses like 
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Tanis, with large garrisons. It was the way of the great con- 
querors of the XVIIIth dynasty, and it is styled by Scripture 
‘the way of the land of the Philistines.’ From the first, before 
any other indication is given as to the direction they were to fol- 
low, it is said that ‘God led them not by the way of the Philis- 
tines, although that was near.’ The other was the southern 
road, which their ancestor, Jacob, had taken when he came to 
Egypt, since, according to the Septuagint, it was at Hero-opolis 
Pithom, that father and son had met after many years of separa- 
tion. A few years ago the Bedouins coming from Syria fre- 
quently followed the same route, which was less convenient for 
an army but well adapted for a people of nomads. 

“At Etham the Israelites received a command which at first 
must have seemed to them most extraordinary. ‘And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of Israel that 
they turn back and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea, before Baal-zephon ; over against it ye shall encamp 
by the sea. And Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel, 
they are entangled in the land, the wilderness hath shut them 
in.” * * It is not said to the Israelites merely that they are to 
stop near the sea in the most favorable camping ground, or 
something of the like. They are to reach a definite spot, the 
landmarks of which are given,—on the north Pi-hahiroth, the 
sanctuary of Osiris; on the south, Migdol, the watch tower on 
the hill, now called the Serapeum; in front, the sea; and on the 
opposite side the shrine or the stone of Baal-zephon. The rea- 
son of this description seems to be the following: at that partic- 
ular spot a phenomenon occurred whichwas to be the means of 
escape for the Jsraelites—the sea recedes under the influence of 
the wind. ‘The Lord caused the sea to go back by a strong east 
wind all the night, and made the sea dry land, and the watérs 
were divided.’ There is nothing extraordinary in this taking 
place in the part of the sea between Lake Timsah and the Bitter 
Lakes; there the slow rising of the ground, which in later times 
cut off Lake Timash from the Bitter Lakes, was already being 
felt; the sea must have been shallow and probably not very wide. 
I should even go further, and say that it had been known before 
that this phenomenon occurred at that particular spot, and that 
this is the reason why the spot is pointed out so exactly to 
Moses; that is also, in my opinion, the reason why the Pha- 
raohs built there a khetem, or stronghold.” 

. 4. The place of crossing the sea. There is more n- 
certainty as to this,as no monuments were erected to com- 
memorate the story. Three points are suggested, one south of 
Lake Timsah near Serapeum, advocated by Naville, Ebers, 
Poole, de-Lesseps. Another between the Bitter Lakes and the 
Gulf of Suez. The third, maintained by Robinson and held until 
recently by many scholars, is situated near Suez. The theory of 
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a northern passage not through the Red Sea, but by the Serbon- 
ian Bog, was advocated by Brugsch, but this has never’ been ac- 
cepted. The northern one was where Napoleon crossed in 1799, 
and would have been drowned on his return but for his presence 
ofmind; The southern one has always been accounted the 
safer. It is worthy of notice that there is a large plain for en- 
campment, ten by eleven miles in extent, having the sea or gulf 
on the East, and the mountain Jebel Atakah and two fords, one 
north of Suez, the other south of it, formerly passable at low tide, 
now also, except where the canal channel has to be crossed by 
boats. Extensive shoals extend far out in a southeasterly direc- 
tion. anda long narrow sand-bank reaches towards them from 
the eastern shore, leaving at low tide a small chanel some 780 
feet in width and from three and a half to five anda half feet deep. 
But at high tide the width is about three miles, and the elaborate 
map of the Suez Canal Company gives the difference between 
highest and known tides as ten feet and seven inches. Here are 
the conditions for the safe crossing of the Israelites and the 
drowning of the Egyptians. The statement of the Scripture 
narrative that the Lord “caused the sea to go back by a strong 
east wind all night” conforms to the fact mentioned by the 
travelers Wellsted, Schubert and Tischendorf, namely, the great 
effect produced on the height of the waters by a long-continued 
northeast or southeast wind in connection with the tide. 





A GREEK CITY UNEARTHED. 


Private letters just received in this country by a correspon- 
dent of the New York Tribune bring news of most important 
discoveries made by the German archeologists excavating on 
the site of the ancient Priene, in Asia Minor, opposite the island 
of Samos. The work has been placed in the hands of the young 
architect Wilhelm Wilberg, a fcrmer student and assistant of Dr. 
Dorpfeld. 

The work has now proceeded far enough to determine its 
extraordinary importance. A buried city preserved almost in 
the completeness of Pompeii is coming to light. Up’to this time 
no Greek city has been excavated that gives any clew to the 
arrangement of streets, public squares, monuments and public 
buildings, orto the architecture of any considerable number of 
private houses. Here we find acity, to be sure, of the Hellenistic 
period, laid out with great regularity, with streets crossing at 
right angles, with shops, colonnades, market places, theatres, a 
council house, and a great number of private houses preserved 
in such completeness as to display their general architecture, dis- 
tribution of space, use, decoration and equipment. 
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South of the great square of the temple alluded to above. 
and closely adjoining it, has been tound the great market place 
or agora of the city, which was surrounded on all four sides by 
broad colonnades, of which that on the north side was peculiarly 
noble and stately. Adjoining this at one end, and opening upon 
one corner of the agora, was found a small square building con- 
structed somewhat like a theatre, which was evidently the 
council house of the city. It is marvelously well preserved. 
Sixteen rows of seats are still in place. The walls, doors, win- 
dows, platforms, etc., are all preserved. Oneof the side walls 
ends ina massive arch, which, as being demonstrably a work ot 
the fourth century B.C., must rank as the earliest, or at least 
one of the few earliest, specimens of the arch in Greek construc- 
tion. The whole building represents something entirely unique 
in the relios of Greek architecture. 

There has also been found a small theatre in which the 
stage structure, the skene, is still standing entire. Three doors 
open from it upon the orchestra, and the proscenium, with its 
rows of columns and the architrave above them, remains intact. 
No Greek theatre as yet discovered is so perfectly preserved as 
this, and in the future discussions of the “stage question” this 
structure is likely to assume a leading place.—Scientific Ameri- 
can, Dec. 1897. 





ANCIENT BATTLE FIELDS. 


The papers have been full of descriptions of the remark- 
able find of skeletons on the Arkansas river in the Indian ter- 
ritory. It is said to be a very ancient battle field, as many of 
the skulls bear the marks of wounds made by anarrow. The 
opinion has been expressed by Prof. Walters in the New York 
Sun that the battle was fought between the Mound-builders 
and the Mayas, some 20,000 years ago in which 75,000 warriors 
bit the dust. Ifthe Professor would add another cipher to 
both numbers, he would produce a sensation and his arche- 
ology would suit the lovers of the marvelous. The burying 
ground is said to cover thirty acres. Tons of human bones 
were brought to light. They were covered with two distinct 
strata which formed in geological periods. It was one of a 
long series of sanguinary encounters with the Mayas who 
sought to gain possession of North America. This is the first 
record of the Mayas having reached the Arkansas river. It is 
very important if it is only true! 
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OUR NEXT VOLUME. 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL has 
now reached its twentieth volume. 

Great progress in archaeology has been manifest during the 
period ofits existence. The field of study and exploration has 
greatly widened. The editor has provided for this by establish- 
ing different departments in the magazine and securing the aid of 
competent associates who are following specialities. These will 
furnish notes and keep the readers informed about explorations 
and discoveries in all parts of the world. The associates and 
contributors are among the best scholars in America. During 
the year 1898 the associates will be as follows: 

Dr. G. D. Brinton, Philadelphia; Wm H. Hotmes, Wash- 
ington; A.S. GatscHeT, Washington; Wm. C. Winstow, D. D., 
LL. D., Boston; G. A. DorsEy, Chicago; JAMes Dgans, Victoria, 
B. C.; Hon. JaMES WICKERSHAM, Tacoma, Washington; Rev, 
Joun McLean, Canada; Dr. J. H. McCormick, Gaithersburg, 
Md; Joun Fraser, LL. D., Sidney, Australia. Among the con- 
tributors for the last year the following may be mentioned: Rev. 
Wy. Beaucuanp, G. E. Laiptaw, Lewis W. Guncxer. H. S. 
HALBERT, Dr. Cyrus Tuomas, T. H. Lewis. The following 
new contributors have been secured for 1898: Pror. J. H. 
BREASTED, ProF. Epmunp Buckiey, Pu. D., of Chicago 
University; Pror. CHARLES Hitcucock,of Dartmouth college; H. 
G. Perkins, of University of Vermont; ProF. WARREN UPuHam, 
Minneapolis; ProF. JOHNSON, of Johns Hopkins University. 

A new department devoted tu museums has _ been 
esablished to which various curators’ will contrib- 
ute. Among the museums already on the list, 
are the following: Haskell Museum and Walker Museum of 
Chicago, Museum of Natural History of New York, Museums at 
Toronto, St. Paul, Philadelphia, Tacoma, Nashville, New Orleans. 
Our readers will be informed as to all accessions to these, and so 
get a birds-eye view of archzological relics gathered in various 
parts of the country. The design is to make the AMERICAN 
ANTIQUARIAN as broad as possible. It isexpected that Librari- 
ans, Curators and archeologists generally will place it on their 
tables, and will find it the best source of information about all 
departments and all fields. We thank our readers for their 
continued patronage, and hope they will recommend the maga- 
zine, and aid us in increasing our subscription list. 
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JEWELS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


There is acharm about antiquated jewelry as illustrative 
of the prevailing tastes of former times and methods of treatment 
in the jeweler’s art. The enormous quantity of jewelry that has 
disappeared is a souree of wonderment; the most valuable of the 
ancient jewelry extant has been rescued from the tombs of the 
original possessors. The analogy in style and even inthe selec- 
tion of objects in the jewelry of a number of ancient nations is 
one of the marvels of history; but itis to be attributed to the 
migrations or dispersal of races and the wanderings of the fabri- 
cators. 

Art has had an inherent tendency to diffuse itself and its 
vitality, and processes that have been disused or forgotten have 
subsequently been revived, as was the case with wzc//o, which 
was practiced in the seventh century, but was subsequently 
abandoned until its revival by a Florentine goldsmith in the sev- 
enteenth century. Certain similar characteristics are observable 
in Greek, Etruscan and Roman jewelry, as in the wave ornament 
and the occasional use of the human figure with its practice of 
torsion in different degrees. 

The jewels obtained in the supposed “tomb of Priam,” are 
not very dissimilar from those unearthed by Schliemann at 
Mycenae, whether necklaces, brooches, bracelets, earrings, beads 
or spiral forms of twisted wire. 

The jewelry found at Cyprus by Cesnola corresponds in sev- 
eral respects to thatof the Greeks and includes beetles of green 
stone set in gold, not unlike the Egyptian, Persian and Mexican 
jewelry. The latter is, however, much ruder. In contrast to the 
similarities referred to is the jewelry of Assyria, with diminutive, 
decorative characteristics of fabricators, free trom outside in- 
fluence, following uninquiringly traditional forms. 





FOLK TALES OF FRANCE. 


Tales of Languedoc, by Samuel Jacques Brun of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, with an introduction by Harriett W. 
Preston, [ illustrations by Ernest C. Peixotte]. William Doxey 
San Francisco, Cal., 1896, publisher. 

The tales from the South of France give to the reader a 
new phase of the peasant life in that country, and present 
charming stories from a section but little known in this direc- 
tion. 

For the most part the tales are first hand, the uncle of the 
author, M. Clement Brun, of Fontane’s, France, furnishing a 
written verson of them as he had received them from the 
great grand father of the author. 
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The theme consists in the narration of the travels of the 
elder Brun when a young man, to his family in his old age, 
when clustered around the roaring open fire, in winter evenings, 
much after the style of the “Tales of a wayside Inn.” The 
various tales are woven into the thread of the narrative, and 
usually took the form of a story told him by some peasant, to 
in connection with some place or custom which he saw upon 
his journey. 

“How Young Anglas became a Marquis, or the story of 
the Ducks, the Ants and the Flies.” ““The Blind Man’s Story,” 
and “The Marriage of Monsieur Arcanvelor the Story of the 
Gloves of Louse Skin,” tell of the days when animals could 
speak. and the first and last, show how by cunning and super- 
natural power, they repay the kindness and consideration 
which the young hero had shown them, by performing wonder- 
ful tasks, in his stead, thus allowing him to win the reward, of 
the King’s or Noble’s daughter for a wife. 

The Blind Man’s story shows how right will triumph over 
th». guilty, and the latter made to suffer; it also describes one 
of the early animal conventions. 

The book has a charming appearance aad the interest of 
the reader is held to the end, and regret is felt that the author 
stopped. The number three pervades the stories, three people, 
three animals and three trials etc., and is more pronounced a 
feature than is usual, in stories from Western Europe. 

J. H. McCormick. 





DISCOVERIES IN CLASSIC AND BIBLE LANDS. 


arts of the’ Iliad. Students of Greek are much interested in the reports 
of the discovery of a new version of parts of the Iliad among fragments of 
Egyptian fapvriin Dublin. Eighty lines or parts of lines have bean made 
out, taken from books 4, 8, 21, 22 and 25, and out of these eighty lines 
thirteen are new. The manuscript is supposed to be of the third century, 
before Christ. Prof. Mahaffy thinks that if an Egyptian Iliad older than 
the Alexandrine revisions turns up, it will be at least fifteen per cent. longer 
than the edition we know, ;o greatly was it pruned by the revisers. 

Accessions to Ancient Literature. In 1889 Dr Edward Glaser found in 
Southern Arabia 1,031 clay tablets, (and these tablets were the materials 
which the earlier races used as writing materials for such documents as they 
wanted to preserve.) Since Mr. Glaser’s discovery M. de Sarec, a French 
explorer, has found at Keeo in southern Babylonia, a library of 33,000 
tablets, and Mr. Haynes, who was working for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has found in northern Babylonia a library of nearly as many volumes, 
this being at Niffer, or the ancient Nippur. In Egypt there have been dis- 
covered many tablets at Tel el A-mar-na, and many tombs, palaces, 
mansions and cities have been exhumed. These are all bearing rich stores 
of knowledge. They are also confirming the correctness as well as the 
antiquity of the scripture record. 

The World's Early History. It is astonishing how the progress of dis- 
covery is laying open the secret of the world’s early history. Everyone 
knows that the most ancient records of civilization are to be fouud in Egypt 
and Babylonia, and the problem is, at what time and in what way did thei, 
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civilization begin? The last year has made it probable that Egyptian 
civilizatian began by an invasion of an Asiatic race that conquered and 
assimilated with an indigenous race, at we do not know what early date. 
A somewhat more definite conclusion seems to come from Southern Baby- 
lonia.if we may trust the results claimed in a volume of Babylonian texts 
issued this last year by Professor Hilprecht, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, asthe result of his studies of the remains found by that university's 
excavations in Niffer. He accepts Sargon I, as all scholars now do, as a 
historical and not a mythical king, and agrees with them in accepting the 
date assigned to him by Belshazzar’s father, Nabonidus, of about 3800 B. C. 
But he finds that a long series of kings reigned before him in Niffer and 
Tello (Nippur and Shirpuria), and he gives the historical inscriptions of one 
of them, Lugal-zaagisi, who must have reigned from 4000 to 4500 B. C.; and 
in giving this date he is in substantial accord with Hommel, Heilpricht and 
Maspero. But what is especially interesting is his conclusion, which must 
await the verdict of other scholars, that this Luyal-zaggisi, who claimed to 
rule from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean was the first known Semitic 

Relics Near the Roman wali. Explorationsof the Roman wall neat 
Aesica, Great Chester England, has brought to light many interesting things. 
An inscription found at Aesica in 1761 records the fact of a rebuilding of a 
granary in the reign of Severus Alexander, about A. D., 230, at a time when, 
probably owing to some special dearth or famine, orders were sent through- 
out the Northern British provinces that the granaries should be put into 
order and repair. 

From time to time small portions of the buildings at Aesica have been 
dug up and demolished when the adjacent farm buildings required repairs 
or extensions; but, generally, the camp is the least disturbed on the line of 
the wall, and affords a rich mine for the antiquary, as is proved by the large 
find of beautiful jewelry got last season in the guard chamber of the south 
gateway. Mr. William Woodman, -on whose farm the camp is sitieated, 
takes a keen antiquarian interestin the work. Already large quantitms of 
Upchurch and Samian ware, beads, buttons, buckles, and iron implekents 
have been found, one of the latter being very similar to a cobbler’s nnife, 
and another being a sickle, somewhat similar in shape to those at present in 
use, but much smaller. THE ROMAN SICKLE,as is shown by a figure on 
the Trojan column at Rome, was used like that brought into Northumber- 
land duriug the present century by the importedIrish reapers, who turned 
over the corn and cut it with a chopping downward stroke froma smooth- 
edged sickle, the Northumbrian sickle being toothed like a saw, and used 
by being drawn through the corn toward the reaper. 

A most valuable collection of Indian relics has been presented to the 
WyomingHistorical Society by Mrs. Andrew J. Griffith of West. Pittston. 
The specimens were so numerousas to make a whole wagon load. They 
represent many years patient collecting by the Jate Mr. Griffith and are 
with a few exceptions all local to the Wyoming Valley. It is undoubted] 
one of the largest collections ever made in this region, yetMr. Griffit 
was so modest concerning it that tew persons outside his family ever knew 
there was such a collection. The specimens include stone axes, ceremo- 
nial stones, deer skinners, arrow and spear points, net skinners, lap stones, 
pestles, Indian paints, beads, pipes, fragments of pottery, and probably 
others not included in the above notation. here isafine specimen of 
a pot, unfortunately in fragments, but they are in such good condition that 
they can probably be restored. Some of the spear points are splendid 
specimens. 

Hezekiah's Wail. The following item which came to hand June 1896 
when compared with later reports is quite interesting, as it shows how 
expectatiou are voiced inthe old cities: 

A newspaper published in Jerusalem, printed in the Hebrew langnage, 
states that Mr. Bliss, supervisor of the Palestine Exploration Fund, has 
lately discovered, near Mount Zion, the exact course of the city walls of 
Jerusalem built before and during the Roman era; alsoa number of vases 
and mosaics of high historical value. 
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It may be well to speak more definitely as towhat has been done 
Dr. F. J. Bliss has now been at work two years onthe southerly side of city’ 
The present wall built about A. D., 1540, does not conform to the outline of 
Mounts Zion and Ophel, the southwestern and southeastern hills which the 
city formerly included, but passes straight over the top of Zion and between 
Moriah and Ophel. 

There was a theory as tothe line of the old wall, because a glance 
showed that the present wall could have no defensive strength, and that a 
proper defense must keep to the brow of the hills overlooking the deep 
valleys of Hinnom and Kedron, but it was only a theory until Dr. Bliss he- 
gan work under a firman for two years, now extended for a third. 

By excavating about fifteen feet Dr. Bliss has found some thirty feet of 
the old wall standing in place onthe bedrock, which had been scraped to 
give it a firm‘ rest. This wall was strengthened and protected a* regular 
intervais by “towers,” as the Bible calls them. Having gone round the out- 
side of his field of research Dr. Bliss entered upona crossline, running near 
the present wall, and is now at or near the famous Tyropcean, in which the 
filling from debris is about one hundred feet deep above the original surface 
A reasonable hope exists of uncovering here the tombs of the kings. In 
en no monument in the history of Palestine excavation is so interesting as 
this 

As to what Dr. Bliss has already found, it is plain that he has disclosed 
the city wall as it was in Hezekiah’s time. Taking the charts, which appear 
with many other illustrations in the quarterly report sent tc suhscribers and 
examining Nehemiah’s chapters two and three, it will be seen that they 
agree perfectly. Nehemiah’s night-ride about the ruined walls after his re- 
turn from the captivity had been explained in every way but the right way, 
because commentators were limited to the present wall and gates; now, 
however, we can see just where he went, and his account becomes perfectly 
clear. It is so with what he says of the repair of the wall for now we have 
the same line of wall before our minds. 
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ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 


THE LIVING AGE, Reproduces without abridgment the ablest 


articles from the Leading British reviews, 
magazines and weekly Hterary and political journals in every department 
ef Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental Sources. 
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“AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 
“WITH ALL HER HEART.” From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


rrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a 
TRANSLATION, made expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Noy. 6, and it will 
be continued weekly for several months until completed. 





This novel, in its recent presentation 
in the REyYUE DES DirUx MONDEsS, 
aroused the greatest Intcrest, attractipg 
the attention of litterateurs both in 
France and England. A vivid portrayal 
of life in a French industrial town, it is 
interesting alike asa social etudy, and 
as a realisiic, yet delicate story of 
modern life. 


Its literary and cthical quallties are 
#0 unusual that Les AMNALES JATTER- 
AIRES ET POLITIQUES Gescribed it as 
“An Epoch-Making Story.” 

THE LONDON ATNEN£UM character- 
izes it “a work of fine and searching 
analysis, full of charm, and redolent of 
a perfume which is exquisite and pos- 
sesses no disquieting clement.” 


DURING THE YEAR other translations from the best writers will appear from 
time to time, with serial or short stories by the Leading British Authors. 
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To all New Subscribers to The Living 
Age for 1898, will be sent Pree the eighi 
numbers of 1897 containing the first in- 
stalments of 
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This magazine ocoupies one of the most suggestive and instructive fields in all the 
renge of American literature. It is devoted to that rising department of science which is 
embraced under the general term, ARCHA#OLOGY. 

Its especial work is to furnish information in reference to all archeological researches 
explorations and discoveries, whether in this country or in Europoan or Oriental countriee 


Tt embraces eight different departments, each of which is under the charge of a 
ciate editor, whose work it is to solicit correspondence and gather 
material in his specialty. 
AMERICAN ARCHZOLOGY—by W. H. HoximEs, Washington, D. C. 
EUROPEAN ARCHZOLOGY—by Dr. D. G. BRINTON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EGYPTOLOGY—by Rav. WM. C.Winstow, D. D. LL. D., of Boston,Mass.,Sec. 
POLYNESIA and AUSTRALIA—by J. G. FRASER, LL. D., Sidney, Australia. 
INDIAN LINGUISTiCS—by A. 8. GATSCHET, Ph. D., Washington, D. C. = 
MYTHOLOGY and FOLK LORE-by JAMES DBANS, of British Columbia. 
ORIENTAL ARCH ZOLOGY—by Dr. J. H. MCCoRMICK, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a ANTHROPOLOGY—by G. A. Dors&y, Field Columbian Museum 

The contents of the magazine are arran, as follows: First, Contributions ; second, 
Correspondence; third, Editorial, including Notve by the associate editors, fourth. Recent 
Intelligence ; fifth, General Review; sixth, Book Reviews. 

The topics included by the magazine are numerous and varied, embracing nearly every- 
shing connected with the science of Archwology and Ethnology, and many things which 
belong to the department of Philology and Mythology and other kindred subjects. The 
field covored by it is also a large one, as it numbers among its correspondents gentlemen 
t all parts of the United States and Europe, as well as residents in China, Japan, India and 
other parts of Asia and Africa. 

The magazine is taken by all the prominent libraries in the world, including the Bod- 
feian and Cambridge in England, the Boston Atheneum, Boston Public, Chicago Public 
Astor, and Smithsonian, and many of the State Libraries in this country, and has exchanges 
with most of the learned and scientific societies in the world. It has bewn well received 
trom the outset, and is now recognized as an authority in all of the departments to which 


it is devoted. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


Any intelligent American may take p> in this publication. It is truly a fact for 
songratulation that in the midst of our richest antiquarian region, a quarterly is published 
whose editor is on the continual look-out for discoveries to illustrate the prehistoric eventa 
ef this continent, and to secure the services of the ripest pens to treat the facts of its 
sthyology and archmology.—Daily Inter-Ocean. 

Its plan is invelligent and comprehensive.—Ltterary World, 

Devoted in all sincerity to honest and thorough work, which is lormed with ubility 
and zeal, discussion also being free, with truth as the object.—The Churchman, N. Y. 

This serial is both interesting and able.— Western Christian Advocate. 

Beautifully printed, as all the Transatlantic magazines are, THE AMERICAN ANTI- 
@UARIAN is a quarterly publication of especial interest. There is about our European, and 
especially our British Archeology, & certain monotony. The novelty of our discoveries is 
losing its gloss, but Prehistoric America is to us a region of romance and wonder quite 
similar to what the New World was tothe Elizabethan mariners. Not the least interesting 
portion of the magazine is the correspondence, in which a number of writers accumulate 
much curious information regarding burial customs, and give valuable details respecting 
burial mounds in several parts of the States, THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN deserves to 
be widely known among English egy pag ny Gazette. 

Devoted especially to those who delight in the quaint and curious, who cultivate the 
art of collecting, and who wish to know the origin of everything that has not its history 
written on its face.—Balimore Presbyterian. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN is admirably edited, for it never confounds theories with facts, and 
tts judgments are ——— cautious and intelligent.—Cincinnati Gazstie. 

Subscriptions may, be sent to the publishers, in Chicago, or to the Editor, at his resi 


$4.00 PER YEAR. 
Address, AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
5327 Madison Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





